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THE STORY. 
BEHIND THE 
COVER 


ENNSYLVANIA’S most unusual 

/ game animal, the snowshoe hare, 
Pf =) is perhaps best known tor his variable 
fur coat. White in winter, brown in 
summer, the large hare is one of the 
true turncoats of the Keystone State. 
Recent studies indicate the transformation is caused by the increase or de. 
crease in the length of the days as the seasons change throughout the year. 
From March to May the lengthening days cause a gradual shedding of the 
pure white winter hair which leaves the snowshoe first with a splotched 
coat, then finally with a pure brownish-gray summer fur. The process is 
reversed from late September to December. 

Snowshoe hares are named from their large hind feet which are an in- 
valuable aid in deep snow and which leave a track very much like that of 
manmade snowshoes. And as any hare hunter can testify, these rabbits are 
really capable of making tracks in the snow. They gain full speed in a re. 
markably short time, travel almost 30 miles per hour, and dodge like a 
Monday morning wingback. 

Hunted heavily throughout the northeastern states, the snowshoe has a 
small, but enthusiastic, following in Pennsylvania. Here his natural range 
has been steadily decreasing. Too many deer in the past few decades, and 
their over-browsing the young forest trees and shrubs which are a mainstaj 
in the snowshoe’s menu, have ruined most of his Pennsylvania home. Keystone 
State hunters bagged only 1506 of these white rabbits last winter. 

Like the grouse which share his forest home, the snowshoe hare is famous 
for his population cycles, the “ups” and “downs” of his abundance occurring 
at nine to eleven year intervals. This variation in numbers is still one of the 
great unsolved mysteries of nature, despite the most intensive research for 
many years. 

Snowshoes seem to be regular homebodies, their woodland wanderings 
seldom exceeding 20 or 50 acres. Although they do not love water, they often 
surprise their pursuers by swimming across small streams or ponds. The 
mating season starts in March and about a month later the first litters, 
usually numbering three or four little snowshoes, make their appearance. 
The young have their eyes open a short time after birth and they are fully 
furred. Snowshoes occasionally utter loud squeals or screams when mortally 
afraid and often express anger by thumping loudly with their hind feet. 

Hunted avidly by many Pennsylvania sportsmen, pursued relentlessly by 
such predators as the great horned owl, snowy owl, weasel and wildcat, and 
beset by mysterious cycles of abundance, the vaying hare somehow has sut- 
vived them all and still continues to leave his huge or out-sized snowshoe 
tracks across Pennsylvania’s snow covered woodlands year after year. 
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DEER—SYMBOL OF SUCCESS 


Little more than a half-century ago, a Pennsylvania deer 
hunter walked four days before crossing the track of a single 
deer. Just fifty years past the killing of a whitetail deer made 
headlines in most communities throughout the Commonwealth. 
Those “good old days” were not so good after all. Deer were 
almost extinct, pheasants unheard of, beaver non-existent and 
the prophets foretold the doom of hunting. 

In five short decades those prophets have been proved wrong. 
Hunting today is being enjoyed on a larger scale than ever 
before imagined. There is more interest in wildlife now than 
in all the past history of Penn’s woods. The present Keystone 
State deer herd is the envy of a continent, providing countless 
thousands with the finest in outdoor sport and recreation. 

Deer have become a symbol of conservation success. 

Through good management and, primarily, because of ideal 
food conditions early in this century, a small herd of deer in- 
creased to almost countless numbers within twenty to twenty- 
five years. Extensive timbering operations by commercial lum- 
bermen which produced maximum feed, a sound game refuge 
system, wise laws, and harvesting only bucks all combined to 
multiply Pennsylvania’s deer herd five-hundred fold. 

Today, that trend is being reversed. We have had too many 
deer too long. And no amount of human effort can change 
the facts. Most of our deer range is ruined, partly because 
of the forests’ natural growth, but principally because too many 
deer have literally eaten it to death, even as they themselves are 
now starving. 

Because we failed to balance the herd with its available 
food supply, because it is no longer within human province 
to caeide sufficient additional food economically without de- 
stroying other more valuable resources, we will have fewer 
deer within the foreseeable future. 

But along with fewer deer, the true value of our deer herd 
will fully emerge. As with all other treasures of this world, 
the good things in life are not common nor are they easily 
obtained. The true value of a deer never has nor ever should 
be measured in pounds of meat. Rather, Pennsylvania’s deer 
herd must be evaluated through the recreation it provides, the 
enjoyment it affords, and in the memories of the hunt. 

Gone are the days when deer hunting in Pennsylvania will be 
termed a slaughter. Gone will be the scrawny, half-starved runts 
which characterized a large percentage of the annual bag. Gone 
will be thousands of rotting deer skeletons each spring in the 
big-woods country. But in their stead will emerge a_ better, 
larger deer, a more memorable hunt, and a return to the 


fine qualities upon which the sport of deer hunting should 
be based. 


FEWER DEER IN THE FUTURE WILL PROVIDE MORE SPORT 
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By Roger M. Latham 
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ERHAPS you deer hunters had 

better sit down and brace your- 
selves before you read this. Because 
here are some predictions about the 
future of deer hunting in Pennsyl- 
vania which will probably hit you 
right between the eyes. Here are facts 
to prove that deer hunting in this 
state is about to enter a new era—an 
era of more hunting and less shoot- 
ing—a period when the hunter will 
have to leave the highway to kill his 
deer. 


Remember the good old days when 
there was a whitetail behind every 
bush, and it was not too unusual to 
start fifty or a hundred deer on one 
drive? Remember how every member 
of some up-state families would kill 
a deer—including Mom and Grand- 
pop? Remember how a car with five 
hunters inside would have four or 
five deer tied on the outside? And 
remember how hunters scoffed at doe 
hunting because it was “just like 
shooting cows?” 





Those lush days are about gone ex- 
cept for a small area in the north- 
central counties, and within five years 
this pocket will probably go as have 
the other great concentration areas of 
the state. This result is inevitable, no 
matter what we do. Closing the sea- 
son entirely would only hasten the 
process. Shooting the deer down to 
rock bottom would help but little 
because now it is too late. There 
would be no recovery because there is 
no food for recovery. Much of it is 
desert—a forest desert with rotting 
bones of starved deer. 

Look back to the early days when 
deer were just commencing their 
great come-back in the early 1900's. 
At that time the kill for the entire 
state was only two or three hundred 
animals. The first surge upward oc- 
curred in the South Mountains just 
north of the Maryland line. Next the 
increase came in Perry, Juniata, 
Huntingdon, and surrounding coun- 
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ties. Gradually the deer moved north 
into the Poconos and Alleghenies and 
blanketed the entire state. 


The first deer problems arose in 
the South Mountains—crop damage, 
starvation, and under-sized deer. Be- 
cause the harvest in this area was in- 
adequate, the range became over- 
browsed, the herd was greatly re- 
duced, and deer hunting became pro- 
gressively poorer. The South Moun- 
tains once had deer but lost them. 

This unfortunate history was to 
be repeated in the southcentral coun- 
ties, then the central counties, the 
Poconos, and finally the Alleghenies. 
Remember Diamond Valley in Hunt- 
ingdon County? Hundreds of deer in 
the early 30’s and now only a hand- 
ful. And Medix Run—which boasted 
the greatest concentration of white- 
tails ever known on the North Ameri- 
can continent? That was its undoing. 
Today, deer hunting is hardly medi- 
ocre in that area according to former 


standards. Then Forest and Pike 
counties followed. Once the best, now 
only remnant deer populations: re- 
main. And finally, McKean, Potter, 
Elk, Cameron, and Clinton—all going 
the way the others have and for the 
same reasons. Last year an estimated 
4500 deer starved in these counties 
and provided an insight into things 
to come. How soon will we lose the 
deer from this area? Maybe five years, 
probably less. 


Once we have resigned ourselves to 
the fact that deer are going to be 
scarcer in the near future, the next 
logical reaction is to try to place the 
blame upon someone. Truthfully no 
cne was too much at fault. Pennsyl- 
vania, nor any other nearby state had 
ever had any previous experience of 
this kind with deer, and the result 
may be partially blamed upon this 
inexperience. However, there had 
been the lesson of the Kaibab Forest 
deer herd, but most people thought 


Much of Pennsylvania’s deer range is now desert—a forest desert with rotting bones of 


starved deer. 


PGC Photo 
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the same thing could not happen in 
the East. 


The hunters may be inclined to 
place the responsibility of this mis- 
management upon the Game Com- 
mission. But, probably the Game 
Commission’s chief fault was in over- 
selling the Buck Law. For years they 
preached that our only salvation for 
building up the herd was to protect 
the females, which was true. But they 
failed to stop this crusade soon 
enough because they did not under- 
stand the potential dangers of the 
law. Finally, when they did realize 
that the herd had become unbalanced 
in relation to its food supply, they 
could not convince the sportsmen of 
the state that a drastic reduction of 
the herd by killing antlerless deer 
was imperative to save the range and 
the deer themselves. The hunters 
fought these ‘“‘doe” seasons, by peti- 
tion and abrogation, until it was too 
late. 


As a result, not only is the high- 
yield deer hunting on its way out, 
but in the meantime we have sac- 
rificed our grouse, cottontail, and 
snowshoe hare hunting. This barren, 
browsed-out range will not support 
these small game species in quantity 
because there is little food and cover 
left. The primary deer range today 
is fast becoming a biological desert 
supporting only a token population 
of game except for the mast eating 
bears and turkeys. 


The peculiar part about this un- 
fortunate position is that many deer 
hunters believe that the scarcity of 
deer has come as a result of the 
several doe seasons. Actually, the 
exact opposite is true—the scarcity 
has occurred because the doe harvest 
did not begin soon enough, there 
were not enough killed when the 
seasons were established, and there 
were too few seasons. Had the herd 
never been permitted to exceed its 
present level, there is a good proba- 
bility that the range would still be 
in fair condition and a_ sustained 





yield of good numbers could be ex- 
pected for many years yet. However, 
one million or more deer was at least 
twice too many and the damage 
created by this tremendous number 
to the range will take many years to 
rectify. 

The next logical question is “why 
doesn’t the Game Commission create 
browse by burning, cutting, planting, 
or bulldozing?” The answer 1s simple. 
Nothing works where you already 
have a high population of deer. It is 
practically impossible to plant any- 
thing for deer food (or other game 
food for that matter) without having 
it destroyed by the ravenous deer in 
short order. Grain crops, shrubs, trees, 
and other food plants are usually 
consumed long before the emergency 
period of mid-winter arrives. 


Cutting, burning, and bulldozing 
has just one result—grassland. When 





LET’S PROVE IT! 


For those who are not con- 
vinced that the facts presented 
in this article are correct, that 
there is not extreme over- 
browsing and starvation in the 
“big woods” counties of Penn- 
sylvania, on-the-ground inspec- 
tion trips are suggested. The 
Game Commission will gladly 
cooperate to the best of its 
ability with interested sports- 
men’s groups who wish to see at 
first-hand the pitiful condition 
of the deer herd and range in 
late February or March. After 
such a trip even the most criti- 
cal hunters should be convinced 
that the Game Commission is 
not trying to “ruin the sport,” 
as many say, but is actually try- 
ing to insure the future of deer 
hunting in Pennsylvania. 


DEAD DEER MAKE 
GOOD SALESMEN! 
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Cutting, burning, and bulldozing have just one result—grassland. The end result is a 


barren waste devoid of timber and deer food. 


timber is cut, pushed over, or burned, 
it sprouts profusely from the stumps 
and from root suckers according to 
species. However, these sprouts and 
any seedlings which try to come up 
are eaten as fast as they appear and 
the end result is a barren waste de- 
void of timber and deer food. There 
are thousands of acres of these 
bracken fern and grass areas in north- 
central Pennsylvania and the acreage 
is growing each year. This land is 
lost to the hunters for many years to 
come because it cannot recover until 
the deer once again become scarce in 
the region. At present, these areas 
support no grouse, no cottontails, no 
snowshoe hares, no wild turkeys, no 
bears, and few deer. They are almost 
worthless for native game species, ex- 
cept for the insects they supply young 
broods of grouse and wild turkeys 
from surrounding forest tracts. 

What is the answer to all of this? 
Probably foremost are time and 
patience. Time for the forests to re- 
cover once the deer have become vic- 
tims of their own appetites, and 
patience on the part of the hunter 
while this transformation is taking 
place. 

‘There may be one bright spot in 
this dilemma. Grass is of little value 
for deer, but is the mainstay for the 
elk which is a grazer instead of a 


browser. The Cameron County elk 
herd is on the increase, and it may 
suggest a substitute for the deer on 
these open areas. Even the sharp- 
tailed grouse, a bird of semi-open 
grasslands, is being considered for im- 
portation and trial as a temporary 
substitute for the ruffed grouse. Per- 
haps these two species could help fill 
the gap until the range can recover 
for native game. 

Hunters should not rush out and 
shoot themselves with their favorite 
deer rifles, because there will still 
be good deer hunting in this old 
state of ours. We should still be able 
to register a substantial kill of both 
sexes each year, and that should make 
worthwhile big game hunting. 

Deer hunting deteriorated into a 
meat slaughter during the last twenty 
years. Perhaps in the future it will be 
regarded more for its greatest value— 
recreation. Most hunters aren’t half 
as hungary for venison as they are 
for good wholesome sport. The op- 
portunity to partake in the many 
pleasures offered by the great out- 
of-doors and the companionship of 
fellow sportsmen is, after all, our real 
goal. We can buy meat in the mar- 
kets, but we cannot buy pleasant ex- 
periences dnd memories. These are 
what we seek. 


The End. 
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(FIRST IN A SERIES) 

HE Old Game Protector shifted 

position slightly as a shiver inched 
down his back. Even inside the car, 
the cold night air of late December 
was making the hours of sitting in- 
creasingly uncomfortable. The wind- 
shield was opaque with frost and 
every few minutes the officer reached 
forward with his gloved hand to rub 
a clear spot on the glass. 


“Let’s turn on the motor and get 
some heat before we both freeze 
solid,” muttered the Deputy in the 
next seat. 


“Not on your life,” whispered the 


Old Game Protector. “The exhaust 
smoke would be worse’n an Indian 
signal fire. Why, folks in the next 
county could see that white steam 
risin’ in this still air.” 

“Well then, let’s call it a night. 
It’s past eleven already and not a 
sign of those dawgone spot-lighting 
varmints,” the Deputy _ replied 
through chattering teeth. 

“We'll just set a spell more,” said 
the Old Game Protector. “I've 
waited so long now, another few 
minutes can’t hurt much. Besides, the 
Sportsman claims there’s been deer 
poaching in these fields real regular- 


like since the season ended and |] 
ain’t goin’ to quit until we put a 
stop to it.” 

The two cold but patient watchers 
settled back again into tired silence, 
The huge Pennsylvania Dutch barn 
behind them cast a long, protective 
shadow over their car, making the 
black Ford practically invisible even 
on the soft white snow. 

Suddenly two bright rays of light | 
winked over a hillside to the north, 
and the two men turned together to 
watch the strange car’s approach. It 
stopped along the edge of a field a | 
half mile away and in a few minutes 
cne lone finger of light began search- 
ing the edges of a thick woodlot. 

“Good thing we waited,” grunted 
the Old Game Protector. 

“Aw, heck. Probably just some 
farmer checking to see how many } 
deer are raiding his winter wheat,” 
the young Deputy replied. 

But before the older man could 
say more, three orange-red flashes 
spit from the distant car, immediately 
followed by sharp reports of the rifle. 
A minute later the Old Game Protec- 
tor and his Deputy were speeding 
down the dirt road towards the scene, 
wide awake, and grimly determined 
to apprehend the unknown rifleman. 

As they pulled up beside the 
parked car, it was apparent their 
quarry had fled. With the aid of their 
long-beam flashlights, the officers soon 
saw two men racing across the white 
fields some distance away. The Old 
Game Protector shouted after them 
as the Deputy started running but the 
sound of his booming voice only 
seemed to increase their speed. He 
immediately saw that the pair had 
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too much of a head start, even for the 
racing Deputy, and the older man 
turned his attention to the car. 

It was a late model sedan, its warm 
radiator clearly proving it -hadn’t 
been abandoned for very long. On 
the front seat were seven high-power 
rifle shells while a pair of cover-alls 
and a gun case were lying on the rear 
seat. His inspection was abruptly in- 
terrupted by the Deputy calling from 
across the field, “Here’s the deer.” 


There, in the beam of his flash- 
light, an exceptionally large buck 
with a fine eight point set of antlers 
lay on the snow, crimson blood from 
an ugly flank wound slowly staining 
the snow. The buck quivered 
violently, stiffened once, and then lay 
still. 

“Let’s dress him out and try to find 
the bullet,” said the Old Game Pro- 
tector. The two men were soon bend- 
ing over the dead animal, tracing the 
bullet’s course from the hind quar- 
ters down through the abdominal 
area to the spot where it had emerged 
just below the sternum. 


“Dawgone the luck,” the young 
Deputy sighed. “Might know we 
wouldn’t find that piece of lead. It 
sure would have helped if we could 
have got one of those gun experts 
to identify the gun from the slug.” 


“Don’t worry, son,” responded the 
Old Game Protector. “We've still got 
a car on our hands and I aim to 
ask the owner a question or two soon 
as we find him. Guess you better 
drive out to a phone and call the 
State Police at the sub-station. Ask 
‘em to trace down this license plate 
for us and send a trooper out to take 
care of things here.” 


After the Deputy had driven away 
in his car, the Old Game Protector 
sat down wearily on the running 
board of the parked sedan, took out 
a battered briar, and slowly began 
to pack the burley in the bowl. The 
silence of the still night settled 
around him once more as icy fingers 
of air began poking along the edges 


a, 


of his sleeves and collar. He was 
just striking a match when a slight 
noise on a nearby hillside made him 
turn quickly. He stole a glance at 
his watch as the match died out and 
saw it was just 1:30 a. m. A few 
minutes later, two figures could be 
seen stumbling down the hillside and 
as they approached, the Old Game 
Protector could distinguish a man 
wearing a leather sports jacket and 
a woman clad only in a light coat. 
“Sort of cold for a midnight stroll,” 
the old man called in a curious voice. 


“Maybe ’tis,” grunted the man in 
the leather jacket, “but guess it ain't 
none of your business.” 


“Well, ordinarily guess you would 
be right,” the Old Game Protector 
said in a level voice, pulling out a 
battered wallet with his badge of of- 
fice attached. “But seeing as how I’m 
a Game Protector with an illegally 
killed deer lying here near your car, 
perhaps you wouldn’t mind ex- 
plainin’ just what you two are doin’ 
out here at this hour of the night.” 


The car owner shuffled his feet a 
bit, glanced sidewise at his com- 
panion, and finally replied, “O.K., 
mister, if you want to know that bad, 
me and the lady have been up on 
that hill lookin’ at the stars. Any ob- 
jections?”’ 

“Hear any shots while you were 
up there?” 

“Nope. Ain’t heard a sound since 
we've been here,” the man replied 
in a surly tone. 

Further questioning by the Old 
Game Protector disclosed the man 
owned a Marlin rifle but it was at 
his home in town. A query about 
the shells on the front seat brought 
forth the information that they had 
probably slipped out of the man’s 
cartridge belt after he had been deer 
hunting earlier in the month and 
that he just hadn’t got around to 
cleaning them out of the car. At 
that point the headlights of two cars 
were seen driving up the dirt road 
and a few seconds later, the Deputy 
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in the black Ford led a State Police 
car into the field. The new arrivals 
joined in the conversation. 


“What sort of gun did you say 
you had at home?” the Old Game 
Protector repeated. 

“Why, it’s a Savage,” was the reply. 

“That’s funny. Minute ago you 
told me it was a Marlin. Guess I'll 
have to place you under arrest, 
charged with killing a deer out of 
season. Now let’s all drive down to 
your place and take a look at that 
gun.” 

The man cursed softly under his 
breath, then asked, “Mind if we drop 
my girl friend off at her house first?” 
The officers had no objection and the 
trio of cars were soon moving to- 
wards town after dropping the 
woman off in a nearby country vil- 
lage. 

Upon arrival at the man’s resi- 
dence, the party entered and were 
shown upstairs to a gun cabinet that 
contained only a Marlin 12 gauge 
over and under shotgun. When in- 
formed that the officers would try to 
arouse a Justice of Peace for an im- 
mediate hearing and that a bail bond 
would be required, the suspect made 
a show of resistance but soon changed 
his mind. He told the Game Protec- 
tors it would be necessary to see his 
wife first, however, in order to get 
money. She was staying with a sister 
who was ill and before long, the 
group of men were entering another 
house several blocks away. 


As soon as the arrested man got 
through the doorway, he called to his 
wife, “Grick mich drie hundret dol- 
lars.” 

“Fer was?” the startled woman re- 
plied. The man turned to the Old 
Game Protector and asked if he un- 
derstood Pennsylvania Dutch. Get- 
ting a reply in the negative, he again 
turned to his wife. “Vy! Ich hop un 
hosh gershussa un die son of bitches 
denk sie hen eppis uff mich, aver 
sie hen net. (Why! I killed a deer 
and the think they 
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have something on me, but they 
don’t.) Ich muss die gelt hova usth 
dia same.” She gave him the money 
before the men left for the office of 
the nearest Justice of Peace. Here the 
midnight marauder was found guilty 
and posted $300 bail for an appeal, 
later refused in the County Court. 


A red sun was just tinting the 
eastern sky as the Old Game Protec- 
tor dropped off the Deputy before 
his house. The two wildlife guardians 
sat for a few seconds, too tired to 
talk yet satisfied in the knowledge 
that the long, sleepless night had 
been brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. Finally, the Old Game Protec- 
tor turned to his Deputy, gave a 
friendly shove on the young man’s 
shoulder toward the open car door. 

“Sure is good to have a Dutch 
Deputy working with me.” 

The young Deputy could say noth- 
ing as he turned towards the house. 
Halfway up the steps he slowly 
glanced back at the Old Game Pro- 
tector, a grin spreading across his 
tired face, one eye closed in a know- 
ing Pennsylvania Dutch wink. 


The End 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


The common toad eats 10,000 
garden pests a year. His work is 
worth $20. 

ce o . 

The endurance of the American 
bison was remarkable. He could tire 
out three sets of horses, often run- 
ning 40 miles at a time. 

* * * 


The leopard never changes his 
spots. But the leopard frog does. 
* * * 


The eyesight of the kingbird is so 
keen that he can spot a tiny insect 
50 yards away. 

* * * . 

The butterfly fish often swims 
backwards, its tail appearing to be 
its head. 
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merican a An tol 


By John Witthof 





Photo by Brenwasser, courtesy of Harry Shaw Newman, The Old Print Shop, New York. 


Beaver hunting Cree Indians raid a beaver house in mid-winter. 


Parr J. 


The White Man and the 


Indian 


HEN our ancestors first came 

to this land, they found it al- 
ready populated by a race of people 
whose ideas and whole manner of life 
differed so from their own back- 
ground that there was almost no com- 
mon ground. Especially different 
were the European and Indian atti- 
tudes toward the resources of nature 
and their use of them; farmland, 
places for habitation, firewood and 
lumber, game, and fish. To the In- 
dian, the land and its natural pro- 
duce were not subject to individual 
ownership and control, but were part 
of the domain under the control of 
supernaturals, its resources accessi- 
ble to all individuals to whom the 
supernaturals might grant the bounty 
of nature. The Indian succeeded as a 
hunter or a farmer because he was 
favored by his deities, or so he be- 


lieved; without their sanction, he 
would starve. The white man saw 
nature as a source of property, to be 
mastered by his efforts, while the In- 
dian saw himself as a part of nature, 
who survived only because he kept 
his place in the scheme of things 
and was therefore aided and protected 
by the deities who controlled his nat- 
ural environment. 

The differences in attitudes to- 
ward land and game were no greater 
than other differences between these 
people, and can probably be under- 
stood in terms of the social and eco- 
nomic backgrounds of both peoples. 
The white man came from an over- 
populated part of the world, where 
all land had been divided and sub- 
divided for so many centuries that 
the idea of unused miles of forest was 
completely new to him. For many 
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centuries Europeans had lived where 
every foot of ground had been modi- 
fied and used by humans, with every 
object and every clod of earth about 
him clearly identified as someone’s 
property, with protection of owner- 
ship guaranteed by the gallows. This 
individual ownership included, of 
course, all game animals from the 
king’s deer to the lowly hare. By 
1700, the common man in many parts 
of Europe lived in a world completely 
owned by other people, without 
rights to firewood, game, recreation 
areas, or farmland. Many new devel- 
opments in the American colonies 
were influenced by this background; 
our forefathers tried to use this new 
world for their own purposes as the 
“owners” and nobility had in Europe, 
and, at the same time, they tried to 
prevent anyone’s monopolizing the 
resources of nature as the European 
nobility had. Every man would be a 
lord, but none a lord over peasants 
shut off from the resources of na- 
ture. These principles were and are 
operative in many areas of American 
life, the most important ones out- 
side of our discussion here, but they 
have significance in the history of 
hunting and sport in America and 
in the development of our game laws. 
They were also a part of basic dif- 
ferences between Indian and white 
hunting. 

American hunting and field sports 
show some interesting details as a 
result of this background. Several of 
these merit discussion here, as a con- 
trast to Indian practice. The average 
American settler had no extensive 
experience as a hunter, unless he 





JOHN WITTHOFT, State Anthropologist, 
has been employed by the Pennsylvania 
State Museum since 1948, engaged mainly 
in a study of the archeological history of 
the Delaware and Susquehanna Valleys. He 
is a graduate of the New York State College 
for Teachers and received his master’s 
degree from the University of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Witthoft is a _ nationally recognized 
authority on the American Indian and has 
done extensive field work throughout the 
eastern half of the United States. 


came from one of the minor popula- 
tion elements from the _ Scottish 
Highlands or the German forest area. 
Even then, unless he had poached at 
great personal risk, he had little back- 
ground in lone hunting for his own 
larder. Whatever his area of origin 
hunting had been a sport of the up- 
per class rather than a significant 
source of food. The game that did 
exist there, had survived only _be- 
cause it was protected in a populated 
area, often on land that might bet- 
ter have been farmed. Thus in 
Europe hunting was a sport, a luxury 
of the noble and wealthy, and a mark 
of prestige and caste. It had prob- 
ably been so since pre-Roman times. 
The workingman who ate a rabbit, 
a grouse, or a deer had killed it by 
stealth at the risk of his neck, and 
probably out of dire need. It was 
something stolen and taken by force, 
not granted out of the bounty of 
nature. Finally, the common man had 
little knowledge of firearms and 
other tools of the hunter. Guns were 
expensive, and their ownership was 
generally forbidden. There were no 
militia or citizens’ military units. 
Gunsmiths dealt almost exclusively 
with the governments and wealthy 
sportsmen. The enlisted soldier used 
a very different gun than the hunter’s 
sporting arm; the soldier's was a 
heavy, clumsy, inaccurate musket that 
required little attention and was 
nearly foolproof. The background of 
most of our settlers was very different 
from that of the frontiersmen to 
whom they gave birth, and we can 
see some of the results in American 
hunting down to the present day. 
The American settlers developed 
patterns that were influenced by the 
European situation. Coming from 
countries where the nobility, the au- 
thorities, and the hired soldiery were 
armed but the citizens were not, the 
American made a point of keeping a 
gun, and he organized militia groups. 
The European peasant soldier could 
only be trusted with a military mus- 
ket, but the American civilian and 
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The earliest known portrait of an east- 
ern Indian hunter, “A Weoan or great 
lord of Virginia. Y Tae original water color 
of this photo is displayed in the British 
Museum, painted by John White in Vir- 
ginia about 1588. 


soldier undertook to care for and un- 
derstand the precision tool of the 
sportsman, an individually crafted, 
rifled gun. The European sportsman 
made hunting a social affair, with 
elaborate drives, blinds, and decoys; 
the American hunter preferred the 
individualistic ways of the poacher, 
still-hunting and _ ranging alone. 
Hunting had been a prerogative of 
the privileged in Europe, and in 
America it kept some of its feudal 
prestige; hunting was a_ cherished 
right of the free man. Even today, 
American hunting as a sport carries 
many signs of its feudal origin, as a 
pastime of the lord of the manor. In 
earlier times in America, game re- 
sources were to white settlers a start- 
ling new economic resource which be- 
longed only to the taker. Hunting 
had been a mark of prestige, and 


here was a nobleman’s privilege open 
to anyone. The sportsman today rep. 
resents a survival of feudal aristo- 
cratic tradition rather than of primi- 
tive economic activity. Indian hunt- 
ing as known to us from Colonial and 
later times represents a very different 
picture. 


The Huntsman and the Farmer in Indian 
Culture 

Hunting was an arduous and time- 
consuming activity of Indian men, 
and was not considered a sport in any 
sense. According to our folklore, the 
Indian women did all the work, espe- 
cially the gardening, and the men 
whiled away their time irresponsibly 
on hunting and warfare. This is at 
best a half-truth, for this division of 
labor between the sexes involved 
equal responsibility and hard labor 
for both sexes. Women were the 
farmers, not because they had to be, 
but because they, and not the men, 
owned the farmland and its agricul- 
tural produce. Much earlier, farming 
had been invented by women, not by 
men, and agricultural activities re- 
mained a part of the woman’s do- 
main. Among primitive non-farming 
peoples, such as the Australian Ab- 
origines, women are physically not 
fitted for hunting, and they gather 
wild vegetable foods to supplement 
animal foods taken by the men. At 
a similar stage in the dim Indian 
past, some women discovered that 
they could plant and cultivate some 
of the wild seed they gathered, and 
this discovery revolutionized Indian 
life throughout most of the Americas. 
Because women had been the first 
farmers, and because they were as 
capable at gardening as men could 
be, they monopolized this important 
part of the economy. In earlier times, 
when the family depended upon the 
hunter for food, woman’s role as a 
gatherer was of very secondary im- 
portance. With the discovery of farm- 
ing, however, hunting became of less 
importance; agriculture made bigger 
populations and town life possible, 
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and there were now enough people 
on the land that they could not pos- 
sibly feed themselves on wild game. 
Farming remained a woman's monop- 
oly, and women completely con- 
trolled the major food resources of 
the community. In light of this, we 
can readily understand the _ well- 
known fact (astounding to our patri- 
archal ancestors) that Indian women 
were dominant and self-sufficient and 
men subsidiary and dependent. The 
Indian woman was no drudge of a 
fieldfrau, but a matriarch who owned 
her own house and fields, controlled 
the food supplies of the household, 
and held greater authority than any 
man within the family and commun- 
ity. Within her sphere, the man was 
of secondary importance and was apt 
to be dominated by women on any im- 
portant matters. Mother Earth and 
the Corn Mother were female super- 
naturals who controlled the fertility 
of the garden; they were women’s 


The deer hunt—an engraving published by Samuel de Champlain in 1632—showing a 
deer drive and deer snaring in the Northeast. 








deities and the natural forces which 
they controlled could only be ex- 
ploited by women, according to In- 
dian belief. As in most other parts 
of the world, woman’s status and im- 
portance was partly a factor of her 
importance to society; where women 
produce nothing and are seen only 
as ornaments, they quickly approach 
the status of a slave, while where they 
play major roles in food production 
and contribute proportionately to so- 
ciety, their status and privileges can 
surpass those of men. 

The Indian woman, seen in native 
ideology as mother and gardener, was 
the central and most important mem- 
ber of the household; rather than 
being a mere drudge, she held an ele- 
vated position which is difficult for 
us to imagine. In terms of blood- 
money (the custom of payment to 
prevent the taking of blood-revenge) 
a woman was worth twice as much as 
a man; where the family of a killer 
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had to make formal payment to the 
family of the victim, Indian law de- 
termined that the sum must be dou- 
bled if the slain were a woman. The 
Indian woman held a more priv- 
ileged and equal position in her so- 
ciety than women do in any Euro- 
pean or American white community 
today. In terms of normal human 
compensation, her status was propor- 
tionate to her responsibility and her 
labor. Many white women who had 
been taken captive in warfare and 
who had become members of Indian 
communities refused to be ransomed; 
they would not return to the drud- 
gery and _ subordination accorded 
women in Colonial society. 

In the primitive economy of our 
Indians, farming was the major and 
most important food source, but all 
meat had ‘to be obtained by the chase. 
Indians with hoe agriculture built 
up no great surplus, and it was the 
men’s responsibility to supplement 
the vegetable foods with a fairly con- 
stant supply of meat. In times of 
crisis, when crops were inadequate or 
when stored foods were destroyed by 
accident or warfare, the survival of 
the community depended entirely 
upon the success of the hunter. The 
game of the countryside could not 
support the people for long or ade- 
quately, but it was their only salva- 
tion in times of famine. Such times 
of near-starvation must have been 
frequent, and every Indian hunter 
thought in terms of them, and of his 
game as an essential to the survival 
of his group. “We must hunt to feed 
our children” was the Indian’s ex- 
planation of his tremendous efforts in 
the chase. The Indian was not hunt- 
ing virgin areas, but woodland which 
had been coursed by experts for ten 
thousand years. The game supply was 
in some sort of balance with the 
hunting population, and the hunter 
could only take his quarry by pa- 
tience, skill, and great effort. In a cul- 
ture where hunting is not a game, 
but a necessary source of food, wom- 


en are worthless as hunters and men 
cannot be spared to work with a hoe. 
Hunting and warfare were men’s 
twin activities, and in both there 
could be no reserve, no avoidance of 
hazard, because the whole commun- 
ity lived too close to survival. 

The Indian saw women’s roles as 
religious matters, with garden and 
hearth activities delegated to women 
by the Creator, with the crops as a 
gift to the women by the supernat- 
urals in return for labor and proper 
conduct in life. The agricultural ac- 
tivities of women and deities con- 
cerned with agriculture were central 
themes in Indian ritual. In the same 
way, men’s activities and the super- 
natural world of the hunter held a 
central place in religious ideology, 
and game animals were gifts of the 
Creator and lesser supernaturals to 
the hunter, provided he did his work 
properly and well, and conducted his 
affairs in a precisely correct fashion. 
This involved matters of conserva- 
tion, ritual, and taboo. Some of the 
greatest differences between Indian 
and white hunting practices lie in 
the Indian’s religious attitude toward 
hunting activities and toward game 
animals. The white man saw game 
animals as meat which he found, as 
mere objects to be taken. The Indian 
considered the animal as an intelli- 
gent, conscious fellow member of the 
same spiritual world as himself. His 
own destiny was linked with that of 
the animals by the Creator, and he 
felt that both he and his victim un- 
derstood the roles which they played 
in the hunt; the animal was resigned 
to its fate. 

... To Be Continued 





If a human family ate in propor- 
tion to a family of birds, the daily 
grocery list would include something 
like 50 loaves of bread, 25 pounds of 
hamburger, 30 doughnuts, 10 pounds 
of spinach, 6 heads of lettuce and | 
gallon of ice cream. 
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UDDENLY it’s February once 
asic The countryman faces the 
unpredictable days that lie ahead 
with his fingers crossed. Month of 
Winter, month of early Spring, or 
month of transition, fickle February 
can turn on the heat or pour on the 
wintry blasts. Not even the ground- 
hog knows the score this topsy-turvy 
year. 

At one time February had a com- 
fortable quota of 30 days, just as any 
other respectable month in the old 
Roman calendar. Then along came 
Julius Caesar to steal one day so as 
to add to the length and importance 
of the seventh month, which he 
named for himself. February again 
was a soft touch for Caesar Augus- 
tus, who gave his name to the ninth 
month and couldn’t let Julius have 
the better of him by one day. But in 
the suspense of the 28 days left, Feb- 
ruary takes a back seat to no one 
else on the same calendar. 


The voice of the song sparrow is 
heard again in the land. Usually I 
hear these cheery chanters at some 
time or other in every month, but 
this year, despite the balmy, misty 
mornings they love so well, they 
almost completely snubbed January. 
From my back porch overlooking the 
valley, I sat in on an early morning 
concert which included mood music 
by the song sparrows, the poignant 























love song of the chickadees, the loud 
whistling of the titmouse, with even 
one cardinal, somewhat out of prac- 
tice, oiling up his rusty pipes. 

About a half-mile down the valley 
below the house a swinging bridge 
has been swung over the creek for the 
convenience of line walkers travers- 
ing the right-of-way of a_ pipe line 
which crosses the valley at this point. 
This is perhaps an eighty-foot span, 
consisting of a board cat-walk strung 
on heavy wire cables which are 
moored to concrete anchors set well 
back from the banks. A pair of cable 
hand rails have also been passed 
across the stream and are tied in with 
the catwalk at ten-foot intervals. 


The whole contraption is a very 
intriguing affair, probably quite safe 
but always good for a thrill or two 
in the crossing. The creek makes a 
wide, lazy curve at this point, and 
appears quite deep. Several‘ of the 
boards are gone from one end of the 
bridge, making it necessary to inch 
along the cables in a sort of spread- 
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eagle fashion, at the same time main- 
taining a vice-like grip on the hand 
rails. 

This bridge holds a peculiar fasci- 
nation for me. When my rambles 
take me down through the valley I 
always seem to find some excuse for 
jouncing across high above the 
water. Each step forward brings a 
sort of leaping response from the 
whole span, so that by the time the 
traveler arrives at mid-point he feels 
like a second cousin to the man on 
the flying trapeze. Long after the 
wayfarer has made his crossing and 
disappeared, the bridge keeps on 
swaying, as though keeping in train- 
ing to take the next pedestrian over 
the jumps. 

The past week has brought some 
magnificent February weather, par- 
ticularly magnificent to the outdoors- 
man who loves the wind-music in the 
trees. The far creek bank, directly 
across the valley from our house, rises 
rather abruptly a few hundred feet 
and then breaks off in a sort of up- 
land plateau. The stream makes a 
long bend here and as a result we 
are in the center of a vast half-am- 
phitheatre, heavily wooded on the 
banks and clear around the top edge. 


One night recently February blew 
up a gale along towards midnight. 
During the small hours of the next 
morning the storm reached its height 
and the sound and fury outside 
brought me full awake. The gale 
came unchecked across the open up- 
land country, and then drummed out 
great crashing chords as it smashed 
through the timber edging the far 
hillside. 

For a few moments I lay there 
lost in admiration of the show. Then 
a discordant note indicated that our 
trash can had taken off for parts un- 
known. The next day I found it two 
hundred yards away, lodged against 
the fence, its contents scattered over 
the lawns. 

I note that our sable friends, the 


crows, are becoming aware of the 
changing season. These clever birds 
are among the first to nest here. 
abouts, following close on the heels 
of the owls, who are even now house- 
hunting in the woodlands. The crows 
seem to have paired off, and each pair 
will select the site for their nest with 
utmost secrecy. One pair has appar- 
ently chosen our valley for this year’s 
housing project, but where they plan 
to build is still a very confidential 
matter. 

The whole thing started during the 
pre-dawn February darkness. Through 
the night a steady misting drizzle had 
thoroughly soaked field and thicket. 


Then the mercury skidded below 
freezing. Roadways and _ sidewalks 
suddenly became lethal hazards, 


coated with a solid quarter-inch of 
greased lightning. By daybreak the 
countryside was transformed. Every 
blade of grass, every tiny twig wore 
a heavy coat of silver mail. The 
clash of icy armor rang through the 
trees with each puff of wind. 

Laddie the collie tore out the 
front door for his morning run, hit 
the wide sidewalk and went sprawl- 
ing in most undognified fashion. The 
cat that condescends to take his 
meals with us on occasion started up 
the hill toward the barns across the 
road. That was one of the funniest 
journeys I ever hope to see. 

The misting drizzle kept the glare 
ice in constant lubrication. One step 
on that glassy slope was an invitation 
to sudden disaster. But the big Mal- 
tese had always gone up that sidewalk 
and he couldn’t see any reason for 
changing his methodical procedures. 

He swaggered along on the level 
before the house, making fairly good 
progress. Then he struck the slope. 
For a foot or two he made it all 
right and then he lost his headway 
and slid back to the bottom. There’s 
something tremendously funny about 
a sliding cat. Especially a cat who 
has been given the stately title of 
Richard the Third. 
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Puzzled but still game, he started 
up again. This time all four feet went 
out and he sprawled flat on_ his 
whiskers. His dignity had vanished 
when he reached the foot of the 
slope and he turned toward the house 
and gave forth a pitiful yowl. Again 
he tried that familiar footpath and 
again he sprawled ungracefully. 

By this time our whole household 
was so convulsed with laughter that 
we could hardly see. Richard finally 
detoured through the icy lawn, and 
got above the point of his first disas- 
ter. But he doggedly insisted on using 
the sidewalk. Each time he left the 
grass and tried the walk he promptly 
slid off. 

By this trial and error method; 
now an advance through the grass, 
now a failure on the cement, he 
ginally made the crest of the hill and 
disappeared across the roadway. He'll 
probably never know what happened 
to his usual sidewalk route and we'll 
never again be impressed by his con- 
descending cat-like majesty. 

It is when the ice storms come that 
the little furred and feathered folk of 
the countryside face serious trouble. 
These hardy, courageous wildlings 
can meet the fury of the frigid blasts. 
But they must have food to stoke the 
fires which keep the hot blood cours- 
ing through those tiny bodies. Thus 
it is that beauty and death march 
hand in hand across the hills when 
glowing ice locks up the outdoor 
larder. 

For two days the cold held and 
the ice coat glistened. Then came a 
night of powder snow, adding an ad- 
ditional hazard to the treacherous 
footing. A day of cold rain followed, 
which wound up in a driving sleet 
storm. This added another coat to 
the icy layer and spread a shiny glare 
of glassy crust across the fields. The 
hungry birds could surely say with 
Shakespeare’s Richard Third, “Now 
is the winter of our discontent.” 

Now is the time the countryman 
harvests his annual crop of fencerow 


cocoons, to insure the June evening 
pageantry of great velvet-winged 
moths about his porch screens. Wild 
cherry and sassafras saplings now of- 
fer these cocoon bonuses to the hiker 
who braves the thickets to reach the 
spots favored by the caterpillars in 
weaving their Winter castles. About 
a dozen of these heavy cocoons is suf- 
ficient supply to stage one of the out- 
door’s most thrilling shows. 

The shellacked egg cases of the 
praying mantis can also be easily col- 
lected nowadays. Incidentally this 
business of bringing winter egg ctus- 
ters indoors can sometimes turn out 
badly. I keep all such things in a cold 
room in the cellar until the proper 
time to put them outdoors. But a fel- 
low hiker to whom I recently gave a 
cluster of mantis eggs made the mis- 
take of laying them on a shelf in her 
warm apartment. 

One recent evening, while she was 
catching up on the day’s news, the 
egg case “hatched.” She found her- 
self suddenly batting at an odd tiny 
insect on her arm. Then another pes- 
tered her into an examination which 
disclosed her living room literally 
alive with hundreds of tiny mantis 
hopefuls, each a diminutive carbon 
copy of the big clumsy fellows who 
cavort in the July sunlight. 

The countryman is glad to see Feb- 
ruary arrive. He has already been 
through the ecstasy of poring over 
the seed catalogs and making his se- 
lections from the glowing descrip- 
tions. His seeds are now at hand 
ready for the furrow, and he draws 
up comprehensive paper plans for the 
perfect vegetable and flower plots. 
Already he has his eye on some scrub 
sassafras which will furnish sap-filled 
roots for sassafras tea in a week or 
two. Give him his sassafras tea to 
clear the Winter dullness from _ his 
blood, and a good Spring course of 
“sulphur and molasses” and _ he’s 
ready to face anything. 

The End 








THE SHOWSHOE RABBI 


By EARL L. HILFIKER 
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(PART Il) 
By George X. Sand 


The Story So Far: Smoky, the young white 
tail deer, so named by the children of Hoke 
Bronson, burly backwoods farmer who saved 
the frightened fawn at birth amidst a rag- 
ing forest fire which claimed the life of the 
doomed mother, finds himself being reared 
as a bet on the Bronson farm. 

Unknown to Smoky, however, Bronson has 
been fattening him up for the sole purpose 
of selfishly killing him, selling his carcass 
to one of the nearby deer camps as a trophy 
when he has become big enough. 

One restless night during the winter that 
follows, Smoky manages to escape the Bron- 
son corral and run with others of his kind. 
But at dawn, he foolishly returns to the 
farm, bringing a young doe companion with 
him. Hoke Bronson kills the doe. The next 
morning he leads Smoky out into the woods 
ties him to a sapling with a rope and at- 
tempts to coldly murder him,'too .. . 


. ies sharp claws which Smoky, in 
his semi-consciousness, seemed to 
feel digging into his neck proved 
actually to be the probing point of 
Hoke Bronson’s bowie knife, seeking 
the proper spot to fatally stick the 
fallen deer. 

Acting completely by reflex, Smoky 
lashed out with all four feet; again 
and: again and again . . . catching 
the eager man completely by surprise. 
The sharp, cloven hoofs ripped the 
clothing from Bronson’s unprotected 
body. Scarlet blood flew from his nose 
and mouth. His screaming face, laid 
open to the cheekbones, became a 
ghastly sight. 

He dropped unconscious to the 
snow, this man who had rushed in 
foolishly to finish the fallen deer 
with his knife, rather than risk the 
sound of a second shot on this still 
woodland morning, a full day before 
the legal opening of the deer season 
; His rifle bullet, aimed at 
Smoky’s heart, had missed and struck 
the shoulder bone instead as the deer 
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chose that precise instant to jerk 
anew against the rope. Deflecting up- 
ward, the bullet had creased the spine 
and introduced temporary paraly- 
ee 
And Smoky, chewing methodically 
now through the remaining strands 
of the rope about his neck, stared 
down coldly at the prostrate body 
which already had begun that slow, 
chill stiffening that can end but one 
way. 

Next morning, as dawn impercept- 
ibly lightened the shadowy wood- 
land world, Smoky stood on a snow- 
whitened slope of down _ timber. 
Slender neck outstretched, big eyes 
staring suspiciously, he surveyed a 
brooding swamp below him. His nose 
told him there would be water down 
there; cool water to ease some of the 
fever that now raged through his 
sweating body following the smash- 
ing impact of the bullet. There 
would be food perhaps, too; Red 
maple browse, possibly even some 
wild ginger or Christmas fern. 

Limping, he started down the slope, 
pausing at intervals to test the crisp, 
December air. 

Hoke Bronson dropped unconscious on 


the snow as Smoky broke the rope and 
loped away to the safety of the forest. 





The deer season had commenced, 
Man-smell, faint at the moment, 
nevertheless hung warningly beneath 
the motionless trees. It tainted the 
clean perfume of hemlock and tea- 
berry. And from distant ridges 
Smoky’s twitching ears occasionally 
caught the rising and falling sound 
of tooting horns and whistles on the 
drive; now and then the omnious 
crump-crump of gunfire. 

The sudden strident cry of a blue 
and white jay, loud in the hushed 
woods, caused Smoky to melt into a 
clump of mountain ash. This was fol- 
lowed by the sputtering tcher-r-r, 
tcher-r-r of an infuriated red squirrel. 
Bushy tail straight up, the little tree 
dweller raced along an oak limb in 
fruitless pursuit of the saucy jay, 
who’d managed to steal a choice 
acorn from the squirrel’s cache. 

He continued. When at last he 
ghosted into the screening protection 
of the swamp he swung about 
quickly, watching his back trail. 
Nothing stirred. He waited. Still 
nothing. 

He hobbled then to the nearest 
maple. Stretching his long neck up- 
ward he tore loose mouthfuls of the 
inviting food, trying to make as little 
noise as possible. Being a ruminant, 
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he swallowed the tender shoots and 
bark quickly, without mastication. 
Later, after this food was partly di- 
gested in one stomach, it would be 
regurgitated back into the mouth 
again, there to be leisurely chewed 
as a cud before the final swallowing 
into the second stomach. 

So interested was he that he failed 
to observe the three gray bodies that 
took silent form in the gloom at his 
back. Then one gave a snort. He 
whirled, nostrils flaring as he sought 
their identity. 

The closest of the trio, a rangy, 
woods-wise doe of many summers, re- 
garded him scornfully. What manner 
of deer was this to let other animals 
approach so close without being de- 
tected? Her two companions likewise 
remained aloof. One was a young 
anterless buck, about Smoky’s age. 
The other, another mature doe, bore 
a long, hairless scar diagonally across 
her back from a healed-over gunshot 
wound. 


Relieved, Smoky hobbled toward 
them. Here were friends. 

But the old doe, already suspicious 
of his jerky gait, the man-smell that 
still clung to him, gave the signal. 
White tails erect as they bounded 
away, the drum of flying hoofs soon 
dwindled into nothingness against 
the swamp floor. 

Smoky felt a great loneliness settle 
over him then. Helplessly, he limped 
slowly after them. Although he had 
no means of realizing it, this being 
his first contact with the woods, he 
was seeing Nature at her most in- 
hospitable period of the year. Gone 
were the lazy summer and autumn 
days of humming insects and balmy 
breezes and abundant food. The com- 
ing of the first chill fingers of winter 
had found the monarch butterfly and 
the Brown creeper migrated south- 
ward. The evening song of the frog 
was stilled, it having gone down into 
the mud along with the turtle to 
await, barely breathing, the arrival 
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of spring once more. Warm-blooded 
animals like the woodchuck, bear and 
chipmunk had either crawled into 
hibernation or were planning, like the 
racoon and gray squirrel, to do so 
shortly when the weather turned 
colder. 

Those, like himself, who remained 
abroad all winter would encounter 
mounting difficulty in finding suf- 
ficient food. And some, if the winter 
proved to be a severe one, would 
never live to welcome the greening 
spring thaw. 

When Smoky reached the water 
which he’d smelled from the slope, 
it proved to be a broad, shallow 
stream, dark and sullen where its 
slow current pocketed into occasional 
pools, but clear where it gurgled 
over white stones in the riffles. Jagged 
ice had formed outward from both 
banks but he found a small air hole. 
The chill water tasted sweet and 
earthy from the swamp roots. And it 
cooled the throbbing fever in him 
somewhat. 

Here, along the stream, signs of 
wildlife appeared to be more abun- 
dant. Smoky observed muddy, full- 
soled imprints that trailed across the 
snow-covered ice, looking much like 
the naked tracks he’d seen left by 
the Bronson children, only not so 
large. These and scattered pieces of 
Shell from a fresh water clam _ re- 
vealed where a raccoon had _ been 
foraging for food along the stream 
bank the night before. 

A bluish-gray kingfisher rattled 
past, low over the water. And, be- 
cause Smoky was standing very still, 
a white-footed deer mouse, colored 
much like himself, approached braz- 
enly down an inclined wild grape 
vine. It stopped a bare yard away, 
regarding Smoky with inquisitive, 
shoe-button eyes. 

To-wit-to-wee-woo-woo. To-wit-wee- 
wee-woo. 

This little fellow with his tiny, 
alert face, his enormous ears and 
pointed nose with its prominent 
whiskers, was actually singing to him. 


Smoky cocked his head to one side, 
listening. And for those few moments, 
before the friendly singer turned and 
ran back up the vine to his home, 
an abandoned bird nest in the tan. 
gled lichens overhead, Smoky found 
that a certain warmth had been im. 
parted to the cold woods. 

Following the stream, walking into 
the light swamp breeze, Smoky’s nos- 
trils suddenly picked up the man 
scent. There followed the grinding 
clash of truck gears as the unseen 
vehicle labored down an old logging 
read. 

Smoky stopped. One by one he 
heard the acknowledging shouts of 
excited hunters as they dropped off 
the truck. The men were getting 
ready to drive the swamp. 

One deep, important voice boomed 
repeatedly above the others. “Remem- 
ber, keep the man on either side of 
you in sight. There’s deer in here— 
bucks, does an’ youngsters. Let’s get 
‘em out!” 

“What are we waiting for?” a man 
yelled happily. 

“I’m ready.” 

“Yeah, let’s get goin’!” 

Smoky turned quickly, began to 
hobble back the way he’d come. Un- 
knowingly, he was now moving to 
ward other hunters who'd slipped in 
behind him. The swamp was sur- 
rounded. 

Tension charged the air now. A 
pair of crows sped past, just above 
the tree tops, but flying silently. A 
brown and white rabbit sped toward 
the whispering stream. There it 
hunkered down beneath a_ snow- 
ladened huckleberry bush, long ears 
laid back in a cowering attitude. 

Cr-a-a-c-k! 

The sharp sound, from directly 
ahead of Smoky, was followed im- 
mediately by. the angry bz-z-z-z of a 
high velocity bullet that ricocheted 
away low between the brown tree 
trunks. 


Silence. The noise of the drive had 
stopped abruptly—waiting for an ex- 
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lanation. Suddenly sweaty with ap- 

rehension, Smoky waited, too. 

When none came there followed a 
long, drawn-out shout and the drive 
got underway again with renewed 
vigor. 

Smoky was about to move forward 
himself once more when suddenly he 
froze, wall-eyed and staring. Stealthy 
footsteps were approaching. One, two 
—pause. More steps. Pause. Desper- 
ately, Smoky cast about for a place to 
hide. 

There was none. The stream bank 
was barren at this point. And beside 
him, in the swamp, the thick canopy 
of branches overhead had long held 
out the sun, discouraging the growth 
of smaller trees and bushes. He sidled 
into the swamp anyway. 

But he was too late. He'd been 
seen. The intruder stood like a misty 
specter in the gloom. His shaggy 
neck arched cautiously forward. His 
strong white teeth were partly bared 
and the big eyes glared hotly at 
Smoky from beneath a sweeping rack 
of horns. 

Then, as silently as he’d come, the 
majestic buck skulked furtively away 
again through the swamp—leaving 
Smoky to escape the threatening dan- 
ger as best he might. 

Again Smoky felt that bitter, lonely 
feeling come over him. He could 
make out clearly now the shouted 
comments of his pursuers as he shuf- 
fled faster along the stream shore. 

“Hoo-rah, hoo-rah, get on there, 
you sneaking devils!” 

“Waho, waho, wahoo-o-o!” 

And always the nerve-tearing jan- 
gle of horns and tin pans that 
added to the feverish throb of the 
fever in his aching head. 

Then Smoky caught a glimpse of 
snow through the trees before him. 
He’d reached the point where he'd 
first entered the swamp. Beyond lay 
the open slopes. 

Suddenly he heard the rapid drum 
of hoofs. As they raced past he recog- 
nized the young buck and two older 
does whom he’d first encountered in 


the swamp. Wild-eyed, the young 
buck was now leading the others. 
Straight toward the snow-covered 
slopes he ran, despite the efforts of 
his two older companions to head 
him off. 

Cr-a-a-ck! Almost at the edge of the 
trees the young buck spilled head- 
long. At once he was up again, 
bounding away at right angles. 

Cr-a-ack! This time the youngster 
fell quivering and failed to get up. 
The figure of a hunter, dark against 
the snow, separated itself from a tree 
trunk and ran forward. 

The two does, meanwhile, had 
whirled in their tracks, separating. 
One of them, the seasoned old dame 
who had regarded him so scornfully 
before, now approached with great, 
springy leaps to the spot where 
Smoky crouched behind a fallen as- 
pen on the stream bank. 

The old doe cleared the down tim- 
ber in a rush before she saw him. If 
she was surprised as she landed lightly 
beside him she failed to show it. For 
a long second her shaggy gray body 
hugged the snowy leaf-mold, dog- 
like, with slim forelegs thrust straight 
out before her. He felt the tepid 
blast of her panting breath. Then her 
hot, restless glance was swinging away 
again, pin-pointing the positions of 
their pursuers. 

The drivers were upon them now. 
Over his shoulder Smoky saw a husky, 
red-clad hunter break from the brush. 
Instantly, his leg muscles bunched as 
he prepared to bolt. 


Instantly, too, the old doe swung 
her glace back to him. Smoky read 
the warning in her bared, yellow in- 
cisors. Reluctantly, he obeyed her, 
settling to earth again. 

A second figure stepped into view, 
this time in the opposite direction, 
along the stream bank. This one car- 
ried his gun at the ready position. 

They were hemmed in from both 
sides now. It was obviously that the 
end was near. The blood pounded 
more painfully in Smoky’s head. 
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Then, to his utter amazement, the 
old doe began to move. Her lithe 
body flattened against the earth she 
began to inch forward—straight to- 
ward the man with the gun up 
ahead! 

Startled, Smoky couldn’t bring him- 
self to follow. Perhaps he was re- 
calling the way the big buck had 
wanted no part of him; the way his 
present companion had bared her 
teeth. 

But the old doe had paused. Im- 
patiently, she glanced back to see if 
he followed. Then, seeing the fear in 
his young face, her glance softened; 
became motherly, reassuring. And the 
fawn, who'd never had a mother 
whom he could remember, found 
himself painfully duplicating the ex- 
ample so set for him, drawing him- 
self forward on his swollen leg, head 
held low. 

Cr-a-a-ck! Smoky flinched, his jaw 
quivering puppy-like. 

But the shot had not been at them. 
Instantly there followed shouts. 

“You get ’im?” 

“It’s a doe. She’s got a long scar 
down her back.” 

Once again Smoky recognized the 
authoritative voice of the leader of 
the drive. “All standers hold their 
places!” 

But the tenderfoot hunter on the 
stream bank ahead of them, unable 
to resist the temptation to view the 
fallen doe with the scar on its back, 
had already deserted his stand. 

This was exactly what the old doe 


had been hoping for. She and 
Smoky continued to creep forward, 
faster now, following the stream 


where it emerged from the swamp to 
wind its way through a tree-dotted 
meadow and eventually disappear 
between two of the snowy slopes. 

Panting from the cramped exer- 
tion, weak from his festered wound, 
Smoky attempted repeatedly to rest. 
But each time the old doe nipped 
impatiently at his flanks, driving him 
on. For she knew that every second 
counted now. 


They had succeeded in crossing 
the meadow, were sneaking up 
through the thin down timber on a 
slope, when the last of the drivers 
emerged from the swamp below 
them. 


At once the man with the authorj- 
tative voice read the story they'd left 
in the snow behind them. Raising his 
angry glance to the slope the leader 
of the drive snatched away the rifle 
of the tyro hunter who had unwit. 
tingly made possible their escape. 

Smoky heard the spiteful crack of 
the explosion; heard the sickening 
thud of the speeding bullet as it 
struck the shielding body of the old 
doe behind him. Before the man 
could aim again, however, Smoky had 
reached the crest of the slope, was 
stumbling down the far side out of 
sight. 

It was much later, when the swim- 
ming shadows of early evening had 
already filled to overflowing the 
banks of the valley below, that 
Smoky stood on another ridge look- 
ing down at the now silent swamp-— 
paying mute homage. Not until the 
stars began to sprinkle the peaceful 
heavens did he turn away in search 
of browse and a place to bed down 
for the night. 

Once, as the light woodland breeze 
shifted skittishly to the south for a 
long moment, he gave a snort and 
tried in vain to recapture the telltale 
scent which had been wafted to him. 

For unmistakably it had been the 
ominous smell of burly Hoke Bron- 
son, the disfigured man whom up 
until now he’d felt sure lay frozen 
in death somewhere in the snow be- 
side his backtrail. To be con- 


tinued. 
* * 7 


Approximately one million differ- 
ent species of animals have been dis- 
covered and fully described. About 
half of these are insects. 


* * * 
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Land Area 


Lebanon County covers 231,936 
acres of which 73,270 acres are 
forested. Publicly-owned land _in- 
cludes 21,919 acres, primarily in 
State Game Lands which total 20,017 
acres. 

Topography 

The drainage of the county is west- 
ward into the Susquehanna Basin and 
eastward, through the Tulpehocken 
Creek, into the Schuylkill River. This 
caused the county to be an important 
factor in the period of the old Union 
Canal which was started as early as 
1791 but was mainly built from 1821 
to 1828. In its course to the county 
seat, the canal passed through a 
tunnel 729 feet long which was the 
first construction of its kind in the 
United States. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished principally by the Reading 
lines although there is a freight con- 
nection with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The William Penn Highway 
(U. S. 22), the Benjamin Franklin 
Highway (U. S. 422), the 28th Divi- 
sion Highway (U. S. 322) and other 
important routes traverse the county 
which has 395 miles of improved 
State highways. 


District Game Protector 


Game Protector Wallace 
118 East Chestnut St., 


District 
Woodring, 


Ephrata, is currently serving Leba- 
non County. 


Fish Warden 


B. F. Barnhart, R. D. 1, Elizabeth- 

ville. 
Agriculture 

Lebanon County was originally a 
part of Lancaster County and, with 
it, shares the distinction of having 
some of the most productive soil in 
the United States. The land is under- 
laid with good quality limestone, con- 
tributing to its fertility. The prin- 
cipal farm products are milk, cereal 
grains, peaches, and apples. 


Industry 


The magnetite or magnetic iron 
ore banks in the southern part of the 
county near Cornwall have been 
mined continuously for more than 
200 years. During the Revolution 
guns, cannon and ammunition were 
made here. The magnetite is of a 
high grade, the ore averaging more 
than 50 percent pure metal. Small 
amounts of gold, silver, and copper 
are also obtained from it. The 
largest limestone quarries are at Pal- 
myra and Annville. Because of high 
calcium content this limestone is 
valuable as a flux and for high grade 
lime, and cement making. Lebanon, 
the county seat and the only third 
class city in the county, is the center 
of the iron and steel industry, pro- 
ducing bars, bolts, nuts, washers, 
rivets, and castings. Lebanon is also 
a center for textile products, paper 
boxes, and macaroni. Palmyra and 
Annville manufacture shoes and tex- 
tiles. I'wo food products for which 
the county is widely known are 
pretzels and Lebanon bologna. 
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Historic 

In 1813 the county was separated 
from Lancaster and Dauphin coun- 
ties and named Lebanon for one of 
the townships in Lancaster. Cedar 
trees doubtless suggested to the Bible- 
reading pioneers the Biblical cedars 
of Lebanon. The area was settled by 
Germans who immigrated from the 
Palatinate in such numbers during 
Queen Anne’s reign that James 
Logan, the Provincial Secretary, be- 
came concerned lest Penn’s province 
cease to be an English speaking 
colony. In 1776 one third of Penn- 
sylvania’s population was of German 
origin while by 1790 these settlers 
numbered 120,000. This immigration 
included such groups as the Menno- 
nites, the Dunkers, the German Re- 
formed, the Lutherans, and the Mora- 
vians. The German religious groups 
brought their ministers and_ school- 
masters. They built wide barns and 
pleasant homes and it is to a con- 
siderable extent due these “Pennsy]l- 
vania Dutch” that the Common- 
wealth owes its high rank as an agri- 
cultural state. 

During the French and Indian War 
the county was raided by Indians. 
Fort Swatara on Swatara Creek and 
Fort Zeller in Mill Creek Township 
are two of the forts built for the pro- 
tection of farmers and their families. 
A group of German Jews settled in 
1720 at Heidelberg, later called 
Schaefferstown. Near the summit of 
Tower Hill in 1769 “Baron” Stiegel, 
the colonial manufacturer of iron 
and flint glassware, built the castle 
in which he entertained so lavishly. 

Lebanon Valley College, a coeduca- 
tional school founded in 1866 by the 
Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, is located in Annville. The 
Indiantown Gap Military Reserva- 
tion, a 55,000 tract in the north- 
western section of the country, was 
established in 1935 to replace the 
National Guard’s smaller tract at 
Mount Gretna. It has since developed 
into a huge military training center: 


Lebanon Valley is dotted with 
churches which date back to colonial 
days. One of the most interesting js 
the famous Trinity or Red Rose 
Church, known locally as Leinbach’s 
Church, organized in 1737. It was 
erected upon lands rented to the 
church by Caspar Wistar with terms 
calling for the payment of one red 
rose each year to Wistar and his heirs, 
Each June to this day the ceremony 
of presenting a red rose to a Wistar 
descendant is carried out. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishable waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
Bachman Run, brook trout, Annville, 
Rt. 422, 3 miles; Evening Branch, 
brown trout, Pine Grove, Rt. 443, 4 
miles; Gold Mine Run, brown trout, 
Pine Grove, Rt. 443, 3 miles; Ham- 
mer Creek, brook trout, Schaffers- 
ville, Rt. 501, 4 miles; Hammer Creek, 
W. Br., brook trout, Schaffersville, Rt. 
501, 2 miles; Mill Creek, brook trout, 
Newmanstown, Rt. 422, 3. miles; 
Snitz Run, brook trout, Cleona, Rt. 
72, 3 miles; Stony Creek, brook trout, 
Dauphin, Rt. 22, 5 miles; Tulpe- 
hocken Creek, brown & _ rainbrow 
trout, Myerstown, Rt. 422, 5 miles; 
Stracks Dam, black bass, Myerstown, 
Rt. 422, 42 acres; Swatara Creek, black 
bass, Palmyra, Rt. 422, 6 miles; Little 
Swatara Creek, black bass, Jonestown, 
Rt. 22; 7 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Lebanon County is primarily noted 
for its small game hunting although 
some deer and a few wild turkeys are 
killed during open season. Three 
tracts of State Game Lands are 
located here—Number 145, near Mt. 
Gretna, totalling 2,804 acres, a por- 
tion of State Game Lands Number 
211 in the northwest portion, and a 
portion of State Game Lands Num- 
ber 80, also in the northwest section 


of the county. 
The End. 
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Like Stealing Bones From A Dog 


YOUNGSVILLE, Warren Co.—A 
Youngsville resident told me a rather 
unusual story recently. He has a small 
dog that is usually kept in the house 
but is fed in the garage which is at- 
tached to the house. The man was 
trying out a new type of dog feed 
which the dog didn’t seem to like, 
leaving it in the pan. The next eve- 
ning the feed was gone so the man 
filled the pan again. This went on 
for a week, the man thinking that the 
dog finally got hungry enough to eat 
the new style feed because the pan 
was empty every morning. One eve- 
ning, however, the man was driving 
into the garage when much to his 
surprise he saw a gray fox running 
away from the dog pan. I always 
knew that dog feed was good fox bait, 
but I never knew it woud attract 
them right into town to steal it away 
from a dog.—District Game Protector 
William R. Overturf, Youngsville. 


Boy Bags Legal Buck During Small Game 
Season 


PALMYRA, Lebanon County— 
While hunting small game near 
Palmyra one Saturday during the 
1952 small game season, young Billy 
Nixon of Hershey bagged a legal 
“buck.” Along with his father the 
tyro hunter bad searched all day for 
some sign of game when he suddenly 
spotted the “buck” lying in the weeds 
along a field edge. It was easily 
bagged and the boy proudly marched 
home with his trophy. Although his 
mother has not yet found a recipe for 
cooking it, Billy is considering spend- 
ing the crisp, new dollar bill for 
something at the butcher’s which 
every housewife can more easily pre- 
pare. 


Yearning Yearling 


BUTLER, Butler Co.—“Old Nick” 
of the Butler City Hunting and Fish- 
ing Club relates the following: While 
turkey hunting near St. Petersburg, 
“Old Nick” had traveled quite a dis- 
tance back in the deep woods. There 
he hunted all day without success but 
toward evening, as he was starting 
back on the trail, a yearling deer was 
standing looking up the hill. The 
deer did not seem to mind Nick’s 
presence so the man walked up to it. 
The deer did not move and Nick 
started to pet it. Just then on the 
side of the hill a buck came sliding 
down and crossed the trail in front 
of Nick and the yearling. Since it was 
rapidly growing dark, Nick started 
out again only to find the yearling 
tagging right along. The young deer 
walked with the hunter for about 50 
yards, finally leaving him at the spot 
where the older buck had crossed the 
trail. “Old Nick” returned with a 
good story, sworn to be true, and the 
yearling returned to the wild.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Paul R. Miller, 
Butler. 
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Expensive Squirrel 


FRANKLIN, Venango Co.—Here’s 
one time a squirrel got the best of a 
squirrel hunter. The man had shot 
and crippled a gray squirrel and his 
hound dog raced in to attack the 
squirrel. Before the dog could get a 
secure hold, however, the squirrel bit 





the dog. The hunter tried to separate 
the two without any luck and then 
finally hit the squirrel with the stock 
end of his shotgun. The blow split 
the stock and bent the barrel in such 
a manner that the gun would not 
operate properly. P.S. He obtained 
the squirrel, probably the most ex- 
pensive squirrel bagged in Pennsyl- 
vania this year.—District Game Pro- 
tector Clyde W. Decker, Franklin. 


Swallows View Highway Tragedy 

QUAKERTOWN, Bucks Co.— 
While traveling over a tar road near 
Quakertown, I was rather surprised 
to see quite a flight of barn swallows 
settle in the middle of the highway. 
I have seen them light at waterhole 
for mud and other nesting material, 
however, I could not imagine why 


all these birds would light on the 
highway at one time. When I came 
a bit closer I was even more surprised 
to see that one of the swallows had 
been killed by a car. With their ter- 
rific speed and tricky flight, you sel- 
dom see a swallow hit by a car. All 
these birds settled in a circular design 
around their fallen comrade and it 
reminded me of a mourning party 
paying their last respects. Farm-Game 
Leader Roy W. Trexler, Reading. 


Banquet for Weasels Short-lived 


SUMMERHILL, Cambria Co— 
The Sportsmen of the Laurel Run 
Rod and Gun Club of Summerhill 
met with some unexpected ill fortune 
while cooperating with the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission in the day- 
old chick program. Their 185 chicks 
were doing very nicely until a drove 
of weasels moved in and in five 
minutes time killed 36 of the month 
old ringnecks. By miduight of the 
same evening the sportsmen had suc- 
ceeded in destroying eight of the 
raiders and wounding another. Dis- 
trict Game Protector John J. Trout- 
man, Portage. 


High-Priced Dogs 

FRANKLIN, Venango Co.—Last 
week in this District two dogs decided 
to have a pheasant dinner on some 
six-week-old birds being raised by 
a farm cooperator. The cooperator 
called me about the dogs tearing a 
hole into his holding pen and I went 
out to investigate at once. They had 
killed 66 birds that were found; 24 
more were missing. We found eight 
of them alive outside of the pen, 
leaving 16 that were probably eaten 
by the dogs. The dogs, too full to 
move around, were still in the pen, 
and were later killed by the farmer. 
The owner was forced to pay the co- 
operator for his work to date in rais- 
ing the birds and was fined for the 
possession of two unlicensed dogs. 
District Game Protector Clyde W. 
Decker, Franklin. 
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Mamma to the Rescue 


MONTROSE, Susquehanna Co.— 
Recently while removing a_ beaver 
dam at Copes Pond and emptying a 
lot of water down the spillway, I saw 
a mink come out of a brush pile that 
was in the stream bed below. The 
mink was carrying a young mink. 
She placed it on the bank and then 
returned and carried out four more. 
The additional water must have en- 
dangered her nest, causing this action. 
District Game Protector James W. 
Clouser, Montrose. 


Grouse Takes Club Name Seriously 

READING, Berks Co.—The Mohn- 
ton Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation are hosts to a strange acting 
visitor that has attracted a great deal 
of attention. A ruffed grouse has 
taken up quarters near the club 
house, and has become quite tame. It 
comes instantly when anyone whistles 
while walking along the woods road 
near the club house, and can be 
coaxed to come right up to a per- 
son and all but feed out of his hand. 
Many come to see, feed and photo- 
graph the bird. One Sunday while 
some of the members were using the 
club range and firing their pistols 
the grouse walked in plain view of 
them along the edge of the woods. 
Conservation Education Assistant 
Donald E. Miller, Reading. 
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Nest Robber Ends Career 


WYOMISSING, Berks Co.—While 
driving through Wyomissing Park, 
Wyomissing, Pa. I observed a Euro- 
pean Starling and a flicker fighting 
on the grass. They were rolling 
around on the grass like a couple of 
professional wrestlers. Upon stopping 
my car the starling broke free and 
darted into a hole in a tree, about 
four feet above the ground. The 
flicker immediately followed, how- 
ever it could get only about two- 
thirds of its body into the hole be- 
fore the fight was resumed. I walked 
up to the tree and picked the flicker 
eut of the hole and examined it and 
found it to be in good condition, so 
I released it. The starling was in the’ 
act of destroying the flickers eggs. I 
could just manage to reach the star- 
ling so it is needless to say that it will 
not destroy the eggs of any additional 
song birds. Land Utilization Assist- 
ant Albert R. Bachman, Sinking 
Springs. 


Woodies Doing Well 


MEADVILLE, Crawford Co.—In 
checking over the duck boxes on 
Game Land 213, we found that 14 
were occupied, with an average from 
8 to 10 eggs to the box. Also found 
where coons had destroyed some 
boxes. District Game Protector 
George W. Keppler, Meadville. 


Turkeys Please Motorists 


IRVINE, Warren Co.—The care- 
taker at Wilder Field, near Irvine, re- 
ported to me that he had seen a hen 
turkey with twenty-one little ones 
with it. This is one of the hens that 
was released in this vicinity this 
spring. Six hens and one gobbler 
have stayed in this area and have at- 
tracted considerable attention as they 
can be seen most any evening. Route 
6 goes past this area and many motor- 
ists stop to see them. District Game 
Protector William R. Overturf, 
Youngsville. 
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Make Believe Hunting 

SPRING RUN, Franklin County— 
On one of my patrols during the 1952 
small game season I saw, much to my 
amazement, four small boys making 
their way along a narrow creek near 
Spring Run on Farm Game Project 
No. 141. Two of these little fellows 
were carrying what appeared to be 
real shot guns. The boys were march- 
ing along four abreast, very earnestly, 
making a perfect picture of sports- 
manship. I proceeded over to them 
and found them to be three brothers 
—Larry, Glennie and Ronnie McGee 
—and a friend, Jackie Hockenberry. 
They ranged in age from six to ten 
years. Larry looked up at me with 
eyes beaming and said, “These ain't 
real guns. We’re ‘make believe’ hunt- 
ing with ‘make believe’ shotguns.” 
Upon examination, the “guns” 
turned out to be made from pieces 
of galvanized pipe, the barrel about 
28 inches long and the stocks and 
forearms carved from pieces of lum- 
ber and put together with adhesive 
tape. They were made so perfectly 
anyone would have mistaken them 
at a distance for the real thing. ‘Make 
believe’ hunters such as these little 
fellows should surely grow up to 
make good adult sportsmen.—Deputy 
Game Protector H. W. Rosenberry, 
Spring Run. 


This Bear Leads A Charmed Life 

MILLVILLE, Columbia Co.—Dur. 
ing the past bear season a clerk on 
his way to work in Millville sighted 
a large bruin in a field. The man got 
all set to bag this bear only to dis. 
cover he had no “punkin’ balls” for 
his shotgun. A call to another hunter 
resulted in the same report. Next a 
call at a nearby farm house revealed 
that the farmer had a rifle but no 
cartridges. Later the bear approached 
a squirrel hunter who was also “‘fresh 
out” of the necessary slugs. (P.S. The 
bear got away.)—District Game Pro- 
tector Mark Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg, 


All’s Well That Ends Well 

EAST STROUDSBURG, Monroe 
County—A Delaware, New _ Jersey 
hunter came to my headquarters on 
the first day of the recent deer season 
and reported killing a doe deer. Aff- 
davits were filled out and the penalty 
was collected. We then sent two dep- 
uties and other members of this hunt- 
er’s party out to get the deer. When 
they arrived on the scene about 20 
miles away, the deputies found the 
deer. It was a large buck, about 130 
pounds, which had just lost its ant- 
lers when it fell after being killed 
by the hunter. The ten point rack 
was found lying underneath the 
deer’s body. The hunter who had 
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been so disgusted with himself when 
he first inspected what he had 
thought to be a legal deer, then like 
a good sportsman came in voluntarily 
to pay a fine, cried for joy when he 
was told that the deer was really 
legal, that his first impression was 
correct, and that he could now keep 
his trophy—separate antlers and all. 
—District Game Protector John Doe- 
bling, East Stroudsburg. 


What Goes Up Must Come Down 


BRUCE LAKE, Pike County—An 
unidentified hunter, while hunting 
bear and grouse in the Bruce Lake 
area of the Promised Land State 
Forest last fall, really had himself a 
time. He had a 30-30 rifle and was 
on stand under a hemlock. Suddenly 
he saw a grouse alight in the tree 
above him. Although it was a difh- 
cult shot, he raised his gun to fire. 
When he shot, he saw what was com- 
ing and tried to cover his head the 
best he could but—plunk—the grouse 
hit him square on the _ topknot. 
Feathers flew, the hunter roared with 
laughter, and several nearby hunters 
came running over to see what the 
commotion was all about. The 
hunter was none the worse for his 
experience and the grouse was then 
killed since the shot had only broken 
a wing and leg.—District Game Pro- 
tector Albert J. Kriefski, Blooming 
Grove. 


Where the Bear and the Coyotes Roam 


FORKSTOWN, Wyoming County 
—A large male coyote was killed by 
a member of the I. D. Lingle hunting 
camp on the first day of the 1952 
bear season. The animal was killed 
on State Game Lands No. 57, Forks- 
town Township, Wyoming County. A 
rumor that this animal was a timber 
wolf had received wide circulation 
but the concensus of opinion after a 
close look seemed to be that it was 
a large coyote which had enjoyed 
good hunting.—District Game Protec- 
tor Thomas W. Meehan, Mehoopany. 





Guest Fox Gets Paddle Punishment 


WASHINGTON, Washington 
County—On the morning of Novem- 
ber 3 I received a call from Herb 
Scott, Ranger at the Anawanna Boy 
Scout Reservation, stating that his 
wife had just killed a gray fox which 
came to the basement door. Mrs. 
Scott was in the basement doing the 
family wash when she was attracted 
by the barking of their dog. Upon 
investigation she found a gray fox 
laying outside the basement door. She 
ran back into the house for some- 
thing with which to kill the fox. The 
first thing within reach was a paddle 
that was kept handy to use when the 
children mis-behaved only this time 
it was used to punish a fox.—District 
Game Protector George T. Church, 
Jr., Washington. 


Doe Has Unusual Accident 


PLEASANTVILLE, Venango Co. 
—Deputy August of Pleasantville re- 
lated this incident to me this month. 
He found a doe deer with its stomach 
torn open. On looking around he 
found an iron stake driven into the 
ground with about three feet of it 
above the ground. The deer had 
probably been running and. hit the 
stake just right to cause the fatal 
accident. District Game _ Protector 
William H. Shaffer, Oil City. 
















Rhine Fide 


By Hal H. Harrison 


T WAS a clear cold Saturday in January when Billy and Jane found the 

cocoon of the cecropia month woven securely to the branch of a lilac 
bush. It had been there for several months but they had never seen it before. 
It is sometimes called a “cradle cocoon” because of its hammock-like shape 
and because it hangs below the twig like a cradle. 

What an amazing life story was brought to mind by this cocoon. Inside 
this “house” was next summer’s cecropia moth, the largest of our native 
silk months (wingspread to 614 inches). But little did the creature inside 
the cocoon resemble the beautifully marked reddish-brown insect that would 
emerge on some warm May day. Hidden in its winter home, protected by 
the insulated walls of the cocoon, the cecropia, in a form known as a pupa, 
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was wrapped in a tight little brown case. The pupa is helpless, but inside its 
body the change from a big green caterpillar to a lovely night-flying moth 
was taking place. 

An adult cecropia moth lives a very short life. A few days and nights, 
with no food or water, a few days in which to attach the fertile eggs (up 
to four hundred of them) to the leaves of some tree or shrub . . . and the 
life of the adult is over. 


From the eggs, in about two weeks’ time, come the larvae, or caterpillars. 
At first they are tiny and black, then they are red, and at the end of a series 
of molts (shedding the outer skin), they are blue-green and about four inches 
long. On the body of the mature larva are brightly colored tubercles, or 
“horns.” 

In from four to nine weeks after it hatches, the caterpillar spins the cocoon 
which Billy and Jane tound on the lilac. It is at this stage of the cecropia’s 
life that real silk is spun, and it is with this silk that every cecropia cater- 
pillar spins once, and once only, a masterful house . . . a house built with- 
out practice or help. And so clever is the larva that it spins its silk cross- 
wise at one end of the cocoon while it spins it lengthwise at the other end 
. . . the end through which the adult moth some day will pass. 


The End. 
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THE VARYING HARE 
We want you to meet the Varying Hare, 
Sometimes he’s common, sometimes -he’s rare. 
In summer he’s brown, in winter he’s white, 
He sits all days and feeds at night. 
To many of you it may be news, 
That this big rabbit wears snowshoes. 


—Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 
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Game Protectors Apprehend 
Escaped Prisoners 


On the evening of December 2nd, 
Venango County game protector 
George E. Sprankle and a deputy 
game protector named Oliver Martin 
captured three escaped Army _pris- 
oners. The officers were near Polk, 
making a road check for game law 
violations, when their suspicions 
were aroused by the trio’s lack of a 
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car ownership card or other identify. 
ing papers. 

The escapees were in an auto they 
had stolen in York County. They had 
broken out of the New Cumberland, 
Pa., disciplinary barracks November 
29th, where they were serving 5-year 
terms for larceny while with the 
Armed Forces in Germany. The men 
were held by the game officers and 
later turned over to the state police 
of the Franklin detail. 





Joun C. HERMAN 


John C. Herman, of Dauphin since April 
13, 1944 a member of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, was unanimously elected 
its president at a meeting on January 8. Mr. 
Herman, who served as the Commission’s 


vice-president in 1952, acted as temporary 


president upon the death of Commissioner 


Robert Lamberton last July. The new prest- 
dent brings to his office a life-long back- 
ground.of hunting and interest in conser- 
vation, a warm personality, and wide ex- 
perience in dealing with the many current 
problems facing game officials 


Cot. NIcHOLAs BIDDLE 


Col. Nicholas Biddle, of Bethayres, was 
unanimously elected vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission at ils meet- 
ing on January 8. Col. Biddle has been a 
member of the Commission since February 
11, 1935 and served as its president from 
March 27, 1935 to January 11, 1940. He 
is an internationally known sportsman and 
big game hunter, having made numerous 
expeditions into Alaska and remote sections 
of the Western Hemisphere. Col. Biddle 
has long taken an active interest in GAME 
News and other conservation education ac- 
tivities and is widely recognized for his 
attention to predator control problems, 
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PGC Photo by Parlaman 


J. F. Cagney, Homestead, Allegheny County gets real service from his farmer- 
host in Forest County during the past deer season. Cagney killed this four point, 
i00 pound buck about a half mile from the house. His farmer friend brought 
it in for him with the tractor and high lift. The rifle Cagney is holding is 


unloaded. 


A Look At Early Part of 
Pennsylvania’s Buck Season 


The two week 1952 antlered deer 
season opened, December 1, under 
nearly.ideal hunting conditions. Over 
most of the Commonwealth there was 
a light “tracking” snow, the air was 
crisp and visibility was good. 

A state-wide poll of game protec- 
tors indicated the following: The kill 
of legal bucks during the first days 
of this season was somewhat less than 
anticipated. The hunter population, 
viewed in comparison with other re- 
cent year openers, varied in different 
sections of the state. It ranged, re- 
ports said, from “15°% less hunting” 
to “10% more hunting pressure than 
normal.” Overall, it appears that 
about the usual number of hunters 
sallied forth to open the present 
season. The quality of antlers on 
bucks killed followed the trend of 


recent years. Most bucks taken in 
deep woods had scrubby or pencil- 
thin racks, compared to the large, 
heavy racks on deer taken in farm 
areas. No matter where bucks were 
bagged, however, they were said to be 
in good flesh. 

Here are extracts from reports by 
three division supervisors at the end 
of the second day of the season. They 
pretty well tell the story. Northwest: 
‘“Antlered bucks as abundant as last 
year. Kill lighter by 20%. Hunting 
pressure normal, conduct of hunters 
good. No accidents reported.” North- 
central: ‘Estimate 4500 legal and 310 
illegal deer killed. Seven good-size 
bears killed illegally. No accidents re- 
ported.” Northeast: ‘Estimated 2500 
legal bucks and 240 illegal deer killed. 
On December 1, there were 10%, 
more hunters than normal.: Four 
bears illegally killed. Deer in good 
condition but racks small. Five non- 
fatal accidents reported.” 
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CORRECTION 


Through an inadvertent transposition 
of type, several errors appeared in the 
Pennsylvania official 1952 open seasons 
and bag limits as published in the No- 
vember and December issues. Correc- 
tions are as follows: Raccoons, by trap- 
ping—Open Season should have read: 
Oct. 15 . . . Feb. 1, 53. Woodchucks 
(Groundhogs)—Open Season should 
have read: All mos. except Oct. 
Grackles (Unprotected)—Open Season 
should have read: Unprot. to Sept. 1, 


Report Big Game Kills 


The Pennsylvania Game Law ye. 
quires hunters who bag big game 
animals in the state to report their 
kills to the Harrisburg office of the 
Game Commission. 

Knowledge of the extent of bear 
and deer harvests is important to the 
Commission. Successful big game 
hunters, including those who are per. 
mitted by law to hunt without license, 
are requested to report their kills at 
once, either by the big game kill card 
attached to their hunting license or 
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53. Bears, by hunting party of three or | by 
more—Open Season should have read: 
Nov. 17 .. . Nov. 22. 


postal card. The time, place 
(county and township), sex, weight, 
and number of antler points, if any, 
should be furnished. 














NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission Meeting, January 8, 1953) 


RESOLUTION Pe 


WHEREAS, After giving due consideration to the present predator 
population: 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, acting under the power and authority vested in it by the 
provisions of Article XI, Section 1101, of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 8th day of January, 1953, hereby directs that for the period 
beginning June 1, 1953 and until further notice, the bounty payments 
authorized for the birds and animals enumerated below, if killed in a 
wild state in any county of the Commonwealth during the period specified 
and presented in the manner and under the conditions stipulated in the 
Act aforesaid, shall be as follows: 

1. Gray Fox—$4.00 for each gray fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red fox. 

3. Weasel—$1.00 for each weasel. 

4. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for each great-horned owl, 
adult or fledgling killed during all months excepting 
November and December. | 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the foregoing resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with Section 1102 of Article XI of the 
Act aforesaid in the February and March issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the attention of the public by news release 
and other sources of public information; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Executive Director is 
hereby authorized and directed to certify the foregoing as an act of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and correct copy of 
the resolution establishing bounties on certain predators killed in a wild 
state within the Commonwealth from June 1, 1953 until further notice. { 
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Notice of this action is published in accordance with the requirement of 
the law.” 

Thos. D. Frye, 

Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
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This cow moose made a 3000 mile journey 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette Photo by Bindyke 


to find a mate in the Pittsburgh Highland 


Park Zoo during the spring of 1951. Through an appeal by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, the Wyoming Fish and Game Commission consented to live-trap the cow moose 
near Jackson, Wyoming from where she was moved to Pittsburgh to join her new mate, 
“Chinook,” a bull moose obtained several years ago from northwestern Canada. 


The Female of the Species Is 
More Deadly 


Two unusual wildlife items ap- 
peared in the December 3d edition 
of the Bradford Era. One told about 
a large, determined doe deer that 


stood guard at an Eldred, Pa., farm 
home refusing, for about 9 hours, to 


allow anyone to enter or leave the 
house. It chased the home owner's 
dogs into the cellar and drove the 
club-wielding “man of the house” to 
cover. When a game protector tried 
to shoo the doe to the woods she 
reared up and struck at him with her 
1azor-sharp hoofs. The officer was 
forced to shoot the animal. 

The other story was about a 44- 
pound beaver that failed to duck in 
time, or, as the Era said, “Possibly 
his friend failed to yell out the beaver 
equivalent of ‘timber’.” Demonstrat- 
ing again that beavers do not know 
where a tree they cut will fall, the 


Good Food Attracts Deer, 
Makes For Hazards 


Though Mercer County is actually 
a small game county, exceptional 
food conditions for wildlife have at- 
tracted too many deer there it seems. 

As a barometer: in 1951, twenty- 
three deer were killed on highways 
in the 14 lower-half townships of the 
county. As of November 30 this 
year, 73 buck and 10 doe deer were 
killed on highways in the same por- 
tion of Mercer County. The deer 
were large and the bucks carried big 
racks, attesting to the fact that good 
food builds prize deer. 

Of the 73 highway-killed bucks, 70 
of them carried antlers ranging from 
6 to 16 points. 


flat-tail in uestion was found 
crushed to death beneath a tree felled, 
near Emporium, by other beavers. 
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Dodd Named Wildlife Week An annual observance, National 

: Wildlife Week has been sponsored 

Chairman since 1938 by the non-profit Federa. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Na- tion as a means of calling public at- 

tional Wildlife Federation has an- tention to the problem of conserving 
nounced that Ed Dodd, Atlanta, America’s natural resources. 











noted cartoonist and conservation Each year the Week is dedicated 
artist, for the second year has been ‘© preservation of a specific species of Tt 
named chairman of National Wild- Wildlife in danger of disappearing 
life Week, March 15-21, 1953. from the American scene. twa 
Mr. Dodd, creator of the popular Bist 1953 goal, it has been an. fou 
a and ced by Claude D. Kelley, Federa- clu 
outdoor feature, Mark Trail,” tion president, will be to help save wh 
which runs in approximately 300 the dwindling flocks of _ prairie exc 
newspapers in the United States and chicken, or pinnated grouse. These por 
abroad, is widely-known for his con- birds, once plentiful, now are re. of 
servation activities and work with duced to relatively small numbers in spo 
young people. certain Midwestern states. tob 
] 
thi 
we 
wa 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK TO KEYNOTE pe 
PLIGHT OF PRAIRIE CHICKEN W 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—Claude D. Kelley, president of the National ‘f 
Wildlife Federation, Washington, D. C., recently announced that National po 
Wildlife Week for 1953 will be dedicated to saving the disappearing en 
prairie chicken species. Wildlife Week, the sixteenth in the series of such 
observances, will be March 15-21. Keynoting the plight of the prairie de 
chicken, Mr. Kelley said, is another step in the campaign to call attention 5 
each year to a separate type of bird or animal native to the United ki 
States which is in danger of extinction. ste 
A highly successful program early in 1952 was devoted to the Florida pl 
Key Deer. As a result of the interest aroused in this miniature species of di 


white-tail deer, the National Wildilfe Federation was able to continue 
the services of a warden in the Florida Keys as well as establish a pro- 
gram which will help keep the deer in existence. A major part of the pro- 
gram on the prairie chicken in 1953 will be to institute a special study gl 
committee to recommend action to help save the game bird. National 


Wildlife Week is credited with arousing widespread public and official i 
interest in the preservation and wise use of natural resources. 

Carl D. Shoemaker, conservation director for the Federation, said the : 
prairie chicken fate is nearly as typical as the Key Deer. “While not a 
yet threatened by immediate extinction, as was the Key Deer,” he said, ul 
“the grouse of the grasslands is im precarious circumstances. It needs iI 
special attention if it is not to pass eventually from the scene.” Once 


plentiful throughout the area stretching from the Appalachians to the i 
Rocky Mountains, the birds now are found only in about 15. states, 

nowhere in quantity. Actually one race of the prairie chicken—the heath 

hen—has disappeared. The last male died in 1931. 


Prairie chickens perform a spectacular mating dance on ancestral “booming 
grounds” each spring, at which time their calls can be heard for miles 
° across the grasslands. Mr. Kelley said it is the hope of the National 
Wildlife Federation that the birds may continue to yield sport for hunters 
in favorable states such as Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas. In addition 
to those states, the birds are found in varying quantities in Indiana, 
Illinois, Missouri, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Arkansas, and possibly some in a 

few others. 









Jack Pot 


By Thomas A. Forbes 


HE 1952 special archery season in 

Pennsylvania for male deer with 
two or More points to one antler con- 
founded the amateur statisticians, in- 
cluding the editor of this column, 
who predicted that the kill would 
exceed that of the 1951 season in pro- 
portion to the increase in the number 
of archers who participated in the 
sport during the open season in Oc- 
tober. 

Eight thousand four hundred and 
thirty-two special archery _ licenses 
were issued for the 1952 season. This 
was an increase of slightly over fifty 
percent from the preceeding year. 
While thirty-three deer were reported 
for the 1951 season, the number re- 
ported for the 1952 season which 
ended October 25 was twenty-five. 


Major factors contributing to the 
decrease of twenty-four percent in the 
kill will be argued around the hot 
stove league this winter. Certainly the 
preceding dry spell and lack of rain 
during the season made it dfficult for 
the archer. 

As compensation October was a 
glorious month. In the _ northern 
counties the trees were dressed in full 
color. Each day was a perfect day out- 
doors and sunsets were such that an 
artist would be accused of gilding 
the lily were he to produce the flam- 
ing riot of color on canvas. Truly it 
can be said that the archer who hunts 
in October in Pennsylvania brings 
home a game bag filled with pleasant 
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Using a 55 pound Bear Kodiak bow, 
Oliver C. Kohl, Reading, bagged this 6 
point, 110 pound buck near Galeton on 
October 16th. 


memories of natures wonderland at 
its best. 

To hit the jack pot under such 
conditions was the good fortune of 
Oliver C. Kohl of R. D. 1, Reading, 
Pennsylvania. Kohl downed his buck 
on the fourth day of the special arch- 
ery season and on the opening day of 
the bear season just a month later he 
bagged his bear. Both animals were 
taken in Potter County in the region 
near Galeton known locally as “Rock 
Run Lookout.” 

Kohl was hunting with a compan- 
ion in a wooded valley. It was about 
9:30 in the morning and the partners 
were still hunting. Kohl had seen a 
legal buck in the previous days of 
hunting but had not been able to 
close to bow range. This morning he 
had selected a stand in the second 
growth timber in the valley where 
shooting conditions were favorable. 
Then Lady Luck laid her wand on 
Kohl’s shoulder and he saw a six 
point buck walk into an open space 
at approximately fifty yards range. 

A wooden shafted, bodkin tipped 
arrow loosed from his fifty-five pound 
Bear Kodiak entered the chest cavity 
of the deer. The buck almost went to 
its knees and then recovered and ran 
a distance of seventy yards and went 
down for the last time. Kohl. found 
trailing in the leaves extremely diff- 
cult as there were only a few drops 
of blood scattered at intervals along 





































Kohl’s 504 pound black bear bagged near 


Galeton on the first day of the 1952 bear 


season. 


the trail. The deer was dead from 
internal bleeding when Kohl located 
the animal. Hog dressed the buck 
weighed 110 pounds. Kohl has been 
shooting a bow for about two and 
a half years. He has hunted for four- 
teen years and says that he got more 
kick out of taking one deer with his 
bow than he would killing a half a 
dozen with his rifle. 


Nevertheless on the first day of 
bear season Kohl was back in the 
same territory. This time he was 
carrying his 300 Magnum equipped 
with a four power scope and was one 
of the members of his hunting party 
standing on watch during the after- 
noon drive. Kohl’s stand was well up 
on the side of the mountain and he 
could look across the valley and com- 
mand a good view of the low ridge 
bounding the opposite side of the 
valley and part of the slope of a 
higher ridge in the background. 
Other members of his party were sta- 
tioned near the mouth of the valley 
below him. The drive was made 
along the mountain sides which en- 
compass the valley. It was about three 
thirty in the afternoon and the drive 


was well advanced when Kohl first 
sighted the bear travelling along the 
far hill side toward the mouth of the 
valley. Again Lady Luck intervened 
in Kohls behalf. Instead of continy. 
ing on its course down the valley 
the bear warned of some danger 
ahead turned and started back y 
stream along the far slope of the 
mountain. Kohl estimated the range 
at six hundred yards and said that 
the bear viewed from that distance 
did not appear to be a particularly 
large one. It turned out however, 
that the animal weighed 504 pounds 
hog-dressed and while not the record 
nevertheless is an outstanding bear 
in Pennsylvania. 


The first shot was low and a clean 
miss. The bear appeared unconscious 
of the new danger and kept trotting 
along the side hill without changing 
direction. Holding higher, Kohls sec. 
ond shot apparently scored a hit as 
the bear suddenly increased its speed 
to a lope and disappeared into the 
valley between the ridges. 

Although the bear was now out of 
sight Kohl could hear it moving on 
the far slope. The second shot, it de- 
veloped later, had broken a hind leg 
and Kohl could follow the progress 
of the bear as it sounded as if it was 
slashing and biting at everything in 
its path. 

A third shot through the shoulder 
failed to stop the bear but did slow 
the pace to a walk. Picking a small 
opening in the path of the oncoming 
bear Kohl waited until the bear 
moved into the clearing and dropped 
it with a fourth shot through. the 
head. 


When he reached the clearing the 
bear was dead and only then did 
Kohl realize what a trophy he had 
collected for his first bear. The record 
black bear reported to the Game 
Commission was shot in Monroe 
County several years ago and weighed 
638 pounds hog-dressed. 


The End. 
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Editor: 

| agree with D. H. Watts, Kerr- 
moor, Pa. on his article in the 
November issue “Slants and Angles” 
concerning planting trees for game 
food. Excellent idea but the trouble 
is-how many practice it, including 
game clubs? Everyone is ready to 
knock the Game Commission apart 
or to bleed it for everything or bene- 
fit they can get from it but how many 
do anything about better hunting 
conditions. 

In the past several years I have 
planted over 250 trees, all game food 
providers, which I bought with my 
own money and I have also raised 
and released my own quail, pheasants 
and chukkars. Game birds are easy 
to raise and cost little to feed—a great 


hobby. 


Most of my trees have been planted 
in open spots among the scrub oaks 
where I know that for a few vears 
they will be protected by the shade 
and then outgrow the oaks. Most 
trees are 3 to 4 feet in height and 
are treated with hormones to get 
better root systems in transplanting. 
My plantings have been very success- 
ful but some plants were pulled out 
by deer or some other animals. And 
I will continue this practice as long 
as I am able because I know where 
the game food abounds, that’s where 
the game will be and that’s where 
I'll have my good hunting. 

Yours truly, 
Frank Sever, 
St. Clair, Pa. 


Dear Editor: 

Last winter I designed and made a 
bird feeder for our winter birds which 
was very sucessful. The feeder was 
found and used within half an hour 


after erection by several species of 
birds, providing my wife and I with 
much enjoyment. The feeder is very 
simple and costs but little for 
material. Anyone can make it in an 
hour or two. As you can see from 
the following sketch, the birds have 
access to the feed from all sides. You 
will note that the top projects about 
five inches over the bottom which 
helps keep out snow and _ rain. 
Material should be “weathered” or 
cld lumber if possible and it should 
be left rough. If new lumber is used, 
paint it a dull moss green with a 
flat, not glossy, paint. 
Very truly yours, 
J. M. Hoagland, 
Conneaut Lake, Pa. 
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REEL and TRIGGER 
By Mort White 


Can’t you just hear the members 
of the Game Commission saying to 
one another, “Let’s hope we don’t 
have to go through another one like 
this!” 

First, with literally hundreds of 
thousands of gunners chafing at the 
proverbial bit and arguing back and 
forth about the relative dampness of 
their respective counties, the Gover- 
nor had to take them off the hook 
by closing the entire State for fear 
of fires. Then came vagrant rains 
which dampened some 
skipped most. Just imagine the phone 


spots but 


calls and telegrams that began to 
swamp the Commission offices after 
that. Finally,—and with bated 
breath we are sure—seven counties 
were opened and then the whole 
State. We can just imagine that the 
authorities responsible for the wel- 
fare of our forests consoled them- 
selves with the thought that the con- 
flagrations about to come would burn 
only the heads of the Commission 
and the Governor. Fortunately, noth- 
ing unusual followed by way of fires. 


You can bet that the calls, tele- 
grams and letters continued though. 
Rebate on the license fees and pro- 
posed extension of the season must 
have been fair subjects for many a 
message. There was certainly no 
machinery around for the handling 
of a license fee rebate and the seasons 
had been established and confirmed 
so they were beyond change. To stop 
the clamor, the Commission reluc- 
tantly set aside the knowledge that 
but: three weeks of shooting would 
greatly help the stock of game for 
next year and authorized an addi- 
tional week of small game shooting 


beginning December 22. That seemed 
to be what the officers of the State 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
wanted and the Commission assumed 
that those officers spoke for their 1050 
member clubs. 


Immediately came whoops and 
hollers from clubs that bought and 
stocked southern rabbits in_ their 
counties. The stocking always takes 
place early in December and the clubs 
laying out the dough for bunnies ep. 
visioned their purchases going into 
the family pot for Christmas. Then, 
too, there must have been faint voices 
of the true sportsmen who, having 
had their fun—if not a freezer full- 
were content to call it a season even 
though they had missed one week. 
All very nettlesome but not the end 
of the Commission’s trouble. The 
clergy had also moved into the pic 
ture and were not to be denied their 
plea that Christmas Day was hardly 
an occasion for one to go gunning 
afield. And so the Commission met 
again, for the purpose—of shall we 
say—amending their amendment. 
December 25 was stricken from those 
dates that had been added to the 
small game season at the special meet- 
ing of November 22. 

It then remained only for the presi- 
dent of the State Federation to in- 
ject an idea into the southern rabbit 
buying of the member clubs. It has 
been publicly announced that he 
called the Missouri bunny breeders 
and persuaded them that they could 
as well ship the rabbits after Decem- 
ber 27..After all, what could the cot 
tontail merchants do but accede? 
You don’t trifle with a market such 
as they have in Pennsylvania. 

Now, if there happens to be a 


couple of feet of snow on the ground | 
be not | 
surprised if the Hon. Thos. D. Frye, | 


when those rabbits arrive, 
Commission Executive Director, runs 
screaming from his capital offices. 

Allentown Evening  Chronicle- 
November 22, 1952, 
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Gentlemen: 

J just returned from a deer hunt- 
ing trip in Pennsylvania with my 
brother and another friend. I would 
like to let you know how I feel about 
the trip, which costs me over $150. 
During our hunting I saw at least 
135 deer, not one of which had 
antlers. We were in the heart of the 
so-called deer country, Forest County. 
[| know this is not the first letter you 
have received about antlerless deer 
but I just can’t help expressing my 
feelings. I know there are antlered 
bucks in Pennsylvania but could you 
please tell me what happened to the 
racks before the past hunting season? 

Sincerely, 
Edward Blatnek, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Blatnek: 

We have received your letter in 
which you describe your recent deer 
hunting trip to Pennsylvania. I cer- 
tainly do not blame you for being 
disappointed that you did not see a 
legal buck among 135 deer in Forest 
County. Here are some reasons why 
this might be possible. 

First of all, you must remember 
that our buck seasons usually last 
nearly two full weeks while our doe 
seasons are seldom more than a day 
or two in length. Naturally, a greater 
percentage of the bucks are killed, 
which means that the does greatly 
outnumber the antlered males at any- 
time. This ratio between antlerless 
deer and mature bucks may be as 
high as six or eight to one. With 
this in mind, you can see that out 
of the 135 deer you saw, less than 
25 would likely be mature males. 

When food conditions are poor as 
they are over much of northern 
Pennsylvania at present, a good num- 
her of bucks have spikes. Many of 
these spikes are so short (often only 


‘1 to 3 inches long) that they could 


not be seen above the ears. Unless 
these deer ran to within a few feet, 
they would appear to be antlerless. 
Also, because of the food shortage, 
some bucks shed their antlers in 
November and early December. This 
would account for some more of the 
original twenty-five. Incidentally, 
these facts form part of the reason 
why antlerless deer seasons are neces- 
sary. 

A large percentage of legal bucks 
are killed the first day or two and, 
when you see a good-sized group of 
deer, it may be that several other 
fellows have seen them first and have 
shot one or more bucks from the 
group. Also, these old bucks get 
pretty darned smart and quickly 
learn that they are safer alone. As 
a consequence, you'll find these old 
fellows sneaking around through the 
laurel and underbrush by them- 
selves. And after a couple of hours 
of shooting, they may stand in the 
thick cover and let you walk by with- 
in a few yards without moving. 
Finally, the bucks are most often 
seen trailing a group of does running 
together, commonly trailing them by 
a minute or more. You should watch 
the back trail for at least five 
minutes after a group of does has 
passed your watch. 

I hope this has given you some ex- 
planation as to why your 135 deer 
appeared to have no antlered butks 
among them. Deer hunting is always 
a gamble of being in the right place 
at the right time. Only one out of 
fifteen hunters bags an antlered buck 
in Pennsylvania each year. I hope 
next year you will be the lucky 
fifteenth! 


Sincerely, 


Roger M. Latham, Chief 
Wildlife Research Division 
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ESIRABLE characteristics of the 

Spaniel have been greatly accen- 
tuated through selective breeding, 
careful handling and __ intelligent 
training, thus making this attractive 
working animal come into its own as 
a utility gun dog. The very capable 
Springer and the energetic Cocker 
have fast overcome the stigma placed 
by lap dogs and showmen, and now 
have achieved great popularity by 
their performances in the gunning 
field. The baby’s playful pet, the 
mother’s desirable companion and 
father’s pride and joy can be an af- 
fectionate part of the family, enjoy- 
ing house privileges and still earn 
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paniels 


By Herbert Kendrick 


his laurels as a successful handler of 
game birds and animals. 

Spaniels possess a great natural 
tendency to hunt and it is rare to 
find one that does not love to re 
trieve; however, the flushing spaniel 
are not gifted with a pointing ip 
stinct, thus it is necessary to train 
the dog to restrict his range to within 
thirty yards of the gun so that when 
he flushes game, the gunner will be 
able to make clean kills. 

When it comes to hunting in dense, 
close cover, these working spaniels 
are very valuable companions. The 
springer is large enough for the 
toughest cover, has considerable speed 


Photo Courtesy Evelyn Shafer and The Stackpole Company, 


English Springer Spaniel Field ch. 
Philip D. Armour, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 


Stoneybrook Sheer 


Bliss owned by Mr. and Mrs, 





Photo Courtesy 


\ 


Evelyn Shafer and The Stackpole Company. 


The Brittany Spaniel is rapidly growing in popularity because of his pointing ability. 
Shown above: Dual ch. Brit owned by L. H. Ufford, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


and when in condition his endurance 
is almost unlimited. The cocker may 
lack size but his speed, heart, courage 
and intelligence certainly makes him 
an efficient game searcher. 

The properly trained cocker is bad 
medicine to the ringneck because the 
running tactics of the rooster do not 
work so well when the cocker strate- 
gically maneuvers him into a position 
to give him an energetic yelling rush. 
The frightened bird cannot risk stay- 
ing on the ground with so much ac- 
tivity so close at hand. 

Springers and cockers are used very 
successfully on grouse, woodcock and 
rabbits. I have heard of a few that 
have been used on quail but in wide 
open quail country, the pointer or 
setter is best suited because he covers 
a wider area and saves his master 
many steps. 

Since it is impossible to cover the 
subject of spaniel training in so short 
an article, I would like to mention 


some of the qualifications of spaniel 
gun dogs. First of all, he must obey 
every command of the hunter. He 
must sit or “hup” when game leaves 
the ground and wait in that position 
until the gunner orders him to fetch 
dead or to resume hunting if the 
shot was missed. He should hup at 
command and also at the report of a 
gun. 

The spaniel must carefully hunt 
all cover patches large enough to con- 
ceal game on each side and in front 
of the hunter and use the wind to 
best advantage. The well-trained dog 
quarters well and obeys whistle and 
hand signals. He diligently searches 
game, locates it, flushes, finds and 
retrieves the kill whether it be on 
land or in water. The superlative 
field performers are, of course, .the 
highly intelligent, keen nosed, well 
formed, healthy, courageous and best 
trained animals. 

The spaniel owner need not be as 
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enthusiastic a hunter as the man who 
owns pointers or setters to share 
with his dog the joys of hunting. In 
other words, we assume that when 
one buys an expensive setter and 
trains him well, he intends to take 
his hunting very seriously. Now the 
man who acquires a spaniel may do 
so because he wants a pet in the 
house and yet this individual may 
train his pet to hunt and spend many 
pleasant hours afield in and out of 
season even though the dog may not 
be a perfectionist in the art of hunt- 
ing. The outdoor experience is bene- 
ficial to the dog and master alike. 
Exercise, fresh air and relaxation are 
healthful indeed and allowing the 
dog to put up birds helps to train 
him and at the same time teaches 
game to escape (as if they needed 
experience!) so that they will be more 
able to take care of themselves on 
opening day. 

The youngster just learning to 
hunt, the occasional hunter and the 
specialized gunner all thoroughly en- 
joy the friendly, lovable spaniel and 


he is today taking his rightful plac 
in this greatest of all outdoor sport, 

Spaniel enthusiasts, who experience 
too few legal days in the field, haye 
turned to spaniel field trails for sy 
plemental activity for their dogs, 
Spaniel trails have accomplished fo; 
their breed the same benefits that oy, 
quail and grouse trials have achieved 
for the pointers and setters. Better 
breeding, more brains, faster action, 
accuracy, obedience and style are the 
enhanced qualities developed by the 
keen competition of field trial, 
Spaniels are great to own whether 
you use them as pets, hunters, field 
trials, water trials or showdogs. 

The Brittany Spaniel is gaining 
popularity in many states where the 
going is tough. He points his game, 
is an excellent retriever, and ran 
close enough to be valuable in dens 
cover. This fine dog will continue to 
grow in the hearts of sportsmen as 
a wise choice for the man who wants 
to own only one dog. 


The End. 





Photo Courtesy The Stackpole Company. 


Cocker Spaniels are used successfully on Ringnecks, Grouse, and Woodcock. 
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Th; Con lh Ai 


By George M. Dodson 


NE point becomes increasingly 
O clear: Even in as richly blessed 
a state as Pennsylvania there never 
again will be unlimited hunting for 
everyone. In fact, except for unusual 
and temporary reasons, the trend 
must continue to be toward reduc- 
tion in game bags on the part of the 
individual sportsman in order to 
spread the opportunities over an 
ever-increasing population. 

Strangely enough, the - slightly 
gloomy thoughts expressed in that 
first paragraph need not bother a cer- 
tain type of hunter. These fellows 
think, “So what if I do have to do 
a little less shooting? If we all get 
behind the conservation movement, 
there will be a reasonable amount of 
hunting in Pennsylvania for years to 
come. Meanwhile, it might be fun to 
take up some small part of this great 
field and develop it as a hobby. Who 
knows? I may even become an ex- 
pert!” 

Now you may only be joking when 
you say it but the peculiar angle is 
that you really have a wonderful 
chance of reaching the expert stage, 
at least in the local sense of the word 
and provided you do not lay out too 
large a section of outdoor interests 
as your domain for intensive study. 

Naturally you'll want to concen- 
trate on whatever part of hunting 
holds your greatest interest now. The 
range of possibilities is too wide to 
list here. One man may choose out- 
door photography (no closed seasons 
here!), and another may turn to the 
history of firearms used in his locality 
during a particular period of time. 
Conservation will appeal to many 
because it not only forms a fascinat- 
ing hobby but brings practical re- 
sults. 


What may you reasonably expect 
such a hobby to do for you? First, it 
helps keep alive your interest in the 
outdoors. Second, it will sharpen 
your returns from the time you de- 
vote to actual hunting—returns meas- 
ured not in bag limits but in per- 
sonal satisfaction. For the more you 
learn, the more your eyes will be 
trained to see and your ears to hear 
the things which pass by the less ob- 
servant. 

Hunting season will not lose its old 
zest. But your days afield have an 
added purpose: You will be eager to 
verify the facts you have picked up 
in connection with your hobby. And 
some day you may add a contribution 
of your own to the growing store of 
knowledge about this world we live 
in. For in spite of all that’s neatly 
printed in the books, there still re- 
main plenty of “blind spots” to be 
filled in by the hunter who possesses 
the keenness of an amateur natural- 
ist or scientist. 

Perhaps in the past your chief de- 
light in hunting has been the respect 
you earned by bringing home the 
limit time after timé.. However, we 
think you will discover a new kind 
of satisfaction when fellow sportsmen 
say, “Why don’t you ask John about 
it? He knows more on that subject 
than anyone else in the county. He 
can talk for an hour about it, and 
our guess is that you never spent a 
more interesting hour of listening in 
your life.”’ 

Yes, you, too, can be an expert. 
Depending on the selection of your 
hobby, it may take a few months, or 
years—or a lifetime. Meanwhile, you 
will have tripled your pleasure be- 
cause hunting will be just a part of 
your all-year outdoor interests. 

..+ The End. 
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i. Day With a Game Protector 


By Grace O. Beach 


gg WAS pitch dark, and the clock 
on the dashboard read 5:30 A. M. 
as we pulled up before the Game 
Division Office. Can you imagine a 
woman on time, they teased me, as 
we shook hands with the Protectors 
all assembled ready to take off on 
their various assignments. This was 
to be a busy day for everybody, for it 
was the first day of “doe” season. 

When everyone was briefed and 
had their orders, we all went down 
the street, and had coffee and dough- 
nuts at a nearby restaurant, spiced 
with good natured kidding and jok- 
ing. 

After considerable driving we 
reached the Game Lands, our first 
checking point on the days program. 
We were early and drove on through 
the game lands to another entrance 
road. A number of cars were already 
parked in the parking place, some 
hunters standing around smoking, 
some catching a last few winks of 
sleep. More cars arrived and the 
hunters took off to their vantage 
points, each hoping he’d pick the 
perfect spot to bring down his prize. 

We checked the rosters on the 
parked cars and all were in order. 
Then we drove back to the first park- 
ing lot and checked these cars and 
the cars parked along the road. 

By this time, a number of shots had 
pierced the quiet atmosphere and we 
suspected that at least some of the 
men afield had connected with a 
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trophy to take home. We took off on 
foot along another road _ checking 
cars as we went and scanning the 
hills with glasses trying to pick out 
hunters and deer. 

Down near the end of the road 
we saw a man making his way slowly 
through the woods dragging a nice 


doe behind him. This was the first | 


one out of that area. The Protector 
lent him a hand in pulling the deer 
up the rise to the road. We learned 
he had come upon the deer shortly 
after entering the woods and it was 
his first deer in ten years of hunting, 
He thought he was very lucky and 
especially since he had not had a long 
pull. The hunter and the Protector 
discussed the possible weight of the 
deer and the hunter figured it would 
go 90 or 100 pounds although it 
seemed heavier on the pull. The 
Protector checked the tag and 
punched it, then we said good bye 
and trekked back to the car. 

We left this place and went on, 
stopping several times to check var 
ious hunting areas and parked cars 
and scanning the country side with 
glasses from good vantage points. 

At one spot we walked to the top 
of a hill where we had a commanding 
view of the whole area. We saw a 
number of hunters at various points 
Off in the distance along the edge of 
a field we saw three hunters all lined 
up waiting for a deer to come out 
into the open field. Down in the 


lower edge of the field a huge oak | 
stood out black and stark against the | 


sky. How many such scenes has this 
tree witnessed I wondered as I looked 
at it through my glasses. The eagle 


eyes of the protector thought he saw | 


something dark move near the trunk 


among the bushes growing under the | 


tree. Our eyes were riveted to the 
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spot. Sure enough there was a man, 
dressed entirely in clothing that 
jooked almost black against the back 
round. Not a sign of red or bright 
color and he was in a poor spot if 
the men above didn’t know he was 
there. 

We watched them for some time, 
discussing the necessity for wearing 
bright colors in the woods and tak- 
ing every safety precaution. 

“This road goes over past that 
area,” the Game Protector said, ‘‘and 
we'll stop and look the situation 
over.” 

We drove on and checked in three 
more deer along the way, two small 
doe and one fair sized one. 

As we pulled up alongside the field 
where we had seen the man stationed 
near the oak tree we found we were 
quite near to him. The Protector 
walked over and talked to him, and 
as the writer watched, saw the hunter 
pull out a piece of red material from 


his pocket and as the Protector made 
his way back toward the car the 
hunter moved from his position back 
toward the edge of the field where he 
was out of the way of cross fire, ap- 
parently heeding the advice he re- 
ceived. 

“That guy’s just plain foolish” the 
game protector said as we started on 
again. “He is lucky too, that you 
came along,” your editor remarked, 
“You may have saved his life.” 

We stopped in a little country 
store at lunch time for a sandwich 
and coffee. It was typical of the small 
store, where the shelves are loaded 
with all sorts of merchandise. Every- 
one knows each other and they dis- 
cuss all their problems with the 
owner. One customer had a sprained 
muscle and wanted some kind of 
liniment to ease the pain and sore- 
ness. To our amusement, the owner 
gave him a home made cure with 
full directions for mixing and apply- 


PGC Photo by Parlaman 


During hunting seasons, Pennsylvania Game Protectors and their deputies spend most 
of their days, and nights, in the field. Here Acting Game Protector Raymond Davis, Green- 
ville, checks four local sportsmen hunting near Clarks Mills. Left to right, R. J. Kremis, 
A. E. Kremis, W. D. Kremis, R. B. Eckley and Davis. The hunters gave two of the rabbits 


to their farmer-host in appreciation for the privilege of hunting his land. 





























ing the concoction and was out on 
the cash register for there was no 
sale of course. The customer took the 
store owner’s word for it and went 
home to do his mixing. That’s the 
way of good neighbors. 

There was a lull in business and 
the owner came over to talk with 
us. “Had any luck” he asked. “No, 
not yet,” we told him. In his helpful 
neighborly way, he told us where to 
go and just how to go about getting 
our deer, in minute detail. He didn’t 
know it, but he was talking to a man 
noted for his hunting ability and 
experience, nor did he have any idea 
it was a Game Protector. It was an 
extremely funny situation and we 
didn’t dare look at each other for 
fear we'd burst out laughing. We 
managed, to get away finally, but 
when we were back in the car we 
gave over to full enjoyment of the 
situation. 

We started out again for the after- 
noons work and checked some more 


of the surrounding territory, arriving’ 


Paul Ludtke Photo 

Junior members of the Metropolitan Rod and Gun Club, Philadelphia, shown with 
former Acting Game Protector George Freas, Horsham are active in the Commission’s rabbit 
trapping and transfer program. 


at the parking area to another hunt 
ing area. We were checking the cars 
here when we thought we heard some 
call. We walked out into an open 
spot and looked in the direction we 
thought the voice came from. “Are 
you a game warden?” we heard from 
high upon a hill. Looking up we saw 
two men standing up near the top 
of a cleared right-of-way. 

“I’m a_ warden” the Protector 
called back. “What’s your trouble?” 
“Thank goodness, come on up here 
please,” one of the men called down. 

We looked at each other. “Some 
thing’s wrong up there, and I sure 
hope its not an injured hunter or a 
fatality,” said the Game Protector. 
“It’s a long stiff climb up there,” he 
told me, “You don’t need to make it 
if you don’t want to, you can wait 
down here.” 

“Let’s go,” the writer answered, 
“Wherever you go today, we are right 
with you.” So we started off up the 
steep hillside. It was a long stiff 
climb, we had to stop several times 
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io rest a moment and get our wind, 
but finally we reached the top, fear- 
ful of what we would find. 

The men said they had been wait- 
ing for some time and hoping for a 
warden to turn up, and told the 
Protector their story. While they 
were hunting they had come across 
a beautiful buck that was badly in- 
jured but still living. They didn’t 
like to go and leave it that way and 
they were afraid to shoot it for fear 
they would be doing the wrong thing. 
§o they had sat there waiting for 
sme one to come along to help 
them. 

“I'm glad it’s a deer and not one 
of your hunting companions as I 
feared” said our friend the Game 
Protector. 

“Geez, we never thought of that” 
sid one of the men, “No wonder 
you came up there so fast, we won- 
dered why you didn’t take it easier, 
that’s a tough pull, sorry sir.” 

“That’s okay. Now let’s take a 
look at this buck,” the Game Pro- 
tector said. 


We all walked over through the 
woods along the side of the hill. 
Sure enough, wedged in a hollow be- 
hind a big boulder was a big buck 
with the most beautiful rack a hunter 
would ever hope to get. 

“Stay back,” the warden warned, 
“If we frighten him he may try to 
get up.” He edged around in front of 
him. The deer made a pitiful struggle 
to get up but was unsuccessful. With 
his service pistol in hand, after look- 
ing over the situation the Protector 
took aim and fired. Two shots were 
needed before the buck’s proud head 
went down. After a short wait the 
Protector moved over making sure 
all was well and gave us the signal 
to come in. 

The two men gave him a hand 
and they hauled the big animal out 
of the hollow and the Game Protec- 
tor looked him over carefully, point- 
Ing out the condition of the wounds, 
one in the hind quarter and one in 


the front leg, for he had been hit 
twice and badly wounded. A high 
fever had set in and the meat would 
not be edible, the warden pointed 
out, as he lifted back some of the 
skin and showed us the flesh under- 
neath. He removed the head which 
would be taken to the field office and 
the body was buried with bush dirt 
and leaves to the best of the ability 
of all of us as we pitched in io help. 
From his condition he was probably 
shot late Saturday, and the hunter 
had failed to track him down, or 
darkness came on before he had 
located him, the Protector guessed. 

Someone had lost a fine trophy, the 
men agreed as they lamented that 
they had failed to even see a buck all 
season and then would have to come 
upon one like this very fine animal. 

Everything finally taken care of we 
said goodbye to the good sportsmen 
who had stood by a bad situation, 
trekked back down the hill to the 
car, a much easier trip. 

We finished checking the cars in 
this area and started out again to our 
next station, a nearby road check. 
Here in a big hunting area the cars 
were checked as they came down out 
of the mountains to a main road. 
Two State Police were stopping and 
directing traffic and several Protectors 
worked together checking them out 
as fast as possible. One of the fish 
wardens was helping, for these men 
work together cooperating during 
peak fish and game seasons. 

Only two violators were found in 
the check, and they paid their fines 
sheepishly, without any argument. 

Finally, it had again settled into 
that pitch blackness of night and the 
steady flow of traffic from the moun- 
tains was ended, the hunters wend- 
ing their way homeward. The boys 
called it a day and we were back in 
the car, cold, tired and hungry. 

We were all glad to get back and 
into the restaurant where we had 
had our coffee in the morning. The 
warmth and food smelled good and 
we did justice to it. 
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After dinner we went back to the 
Division Office where the boys 
checked in and talked over the day's 
happenings. Finally everybody de- 
cided it was time to get home; to- 
morrow morning was another busy 
day of the same nature. 

As we headed for the door, the 
phone jangled, a car had run into a 
deer out on the highway and they 
wanted a Game Protector. 

They all looked at one another, my 
partner of the day took off his hat, 
scratched his head and drawled, 
“Well I'll tell you boys, If Diana is 
still in the mood to see how we put 
in a day, we'll take this assignmeng” 

“Good tag, we’re it,” we answered. 

The supervisor of the District went 
along to lend a hand and so we took 
off on the new assignment after a 
flurry of handshakes and goodbyes. 

We had quite a little drive but 


finally reached the scene of the agg). 
dent. Fortunately no one was hyy 
but the car was pretty well dam 

and the deer still living but badhy 
injured, had to be killed. The mep 
dressed him out and loaded him into 
the back of the car and we returned 


to the Division Office at a very late | 


hour. 


Finally, we all went our separate | 
ways home. We were going to bed, of | 
that we felt pretty certain, but wha | 
about the Game Protectors. Would | 
they get a night’s sleep or would the | 


telephone ring in the night with q 


new problem, we wondered as ye | 
drove home. That happens very often | 
you know. Their days often tum | 


into ‘round the clock duty, for they're 
on the job every day every hour 
when necessary. 
It’s all in a day in the life of a 
Game Protector. 
The End. 


District Game Protectors in Pennsylvania’s “big woods” country are busiest during big 
game seasons. Here a successful party of hunters have their bucks checked by one of these 
wildlife guardians. 
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By L. J. Kopp 


HAVE often wondered what 

Daniel Boone would say if he 
could run a trapline today. Then too, 
| have wondered what the trapper 
of today would say if he could turn 
back the pages of early American 
history, and run a trapline. I would 
wager a guess that old Daniel Boone 
would have to start his career all 
over again, and the trapper of today 
would likewise find that trapping has 
changed. 

Trapping of fur animals has long 
been called the oldest occupation in 
\merica. This is quite correct. It had 
to be, for when the first white man 
came to what we now call the United 
States, he found a vast unexplored 
wilderness. There was no industry, 
as compared to the Old Country 
which he had left. 


Having been well educated to the 
value of furs in his homeland, he 
soon saw the riches which he could 
gain by trapping furs in this new, 
unexplored country. 

These early white trappers soon 
became friendly with the Indians, 
who had learned to use furs and hides 
of animals to make clothing and 
other items. Trading posts were set 
up, and the Indians traded their furs 
to the white man. 


Up to the time when the first white 
men began trading with the Indians, 
the latter had no way of knowing 
that fur could bring them more then 
just the bare essentials of life—con- 
sequently they had killed and trapped 
animals only to satisfy their im- 
mediate needs. As a result our pioneer 
white trappers found fur animals 
comparatively plentiful. 


When 


Trapping Began 


And so began the search for furs. 
The first occupation in the New 
World was underway. The lust for 
fur led the pioneer trappers in all 
directions of the new land. Deeper 
and deeper they penetrated into the 
wilderness. In those days there were 
not only the sly fur animals to be 
considered, but hostile Indians as 
well, and these early trappers were 
always faced with danger. Trapping 
was actually a matter of risking your 
like in the wilds in order to survive. 

Perhaps the most famous of all 
pioneer trappers was Daniel Boone. 
Other trappers of these old days in- 
cluded Kit Carson, Bill Williams, 
Jedediah Smith and William Ashley. 
History tells us that most of these 
well-known trappers were lone wolves 
—they traveled alone on their wilder- 
ness traplines. Like most trappers, 
even today, they were not given to 
talking about their many thrilling ad- 
ventures, and so comparatively little 
is really known about their life in 
the wilds. 

It has been said that trapping has 
not changed much. The fact is how- 
ever that trapping has changed con- 
siderably. Trapping actually began 
changing as soon as the first white 
man set foot on American soil. It is 
the nature of white man to change 
things and improve methods of doing 
something. 

The first method of. trapping was 
the pitfall. This was made by digging 
a deep hole in an animal trail and 
covering it with a flimsy layer of 
branches, leaves, etc. When an ‘ani- 
mal walked on this, it fell down into 
the hole where the Indian could dis- 
patch it with his club. 
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Result of six day’s trapping by the Gamr News trapper-writer on his Mahantongo 
Valley trapline. 





After the pitfall came the dead- have been made in steel traps. This | 
fall and the snare. The deadfall was _ first steel trap was made for local 
made by arranging logs or rocks in use only, and it was not until 1854 
such a way that when an animal that these traps were made on a 
passed under them they would fall large scale. 


down on the victim and crush it to That was about ninety-six years 
death. ago, and since that time the pursuit 


The deadfall eventually gave way of fur trapping has come through a 
to the rawhide snare. In 1823 the great many changes. I am sure those 
steel trap was invented by Sewell pioneer trappers would hardly recog. 
Newhouse. Since then many changes nize trapping today. ... The End 


our Rifle’ iil 


By Ed Shearer 





HE function of twist in your rifle in the reasonable vicinity of the tar- 
barrel has always been more or get, you’re apt to let it go at that. 
less the sixty-four dollar question in The great increase in popularity 
the mind of the average shooter. It is of varmint shooting, however, and 
one of those things you take on faith the wave of interest in reloading am- 
and as long as the bullet “gets there” munition has developed a large class 
of shooters who are asking “how 
come?” When Winchester departed 
from the old 10 inch twist and 
brought out the 308 in 12 inch twist, 
for example, the boys started to ask 
what is this twist and what does it 
do toward delivering the bullet to the 

right address? 
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Twist determines the rate of bullet, 


spin, playing a large part in the bul- 
le’s behavior on its flight to target. 
This bullet spin is usually referred 
to as rotational velocity and should 
not be confused with forward velocity 
of the bullet which is measured in 
foot seconds. 

There are four basic variables 
which determine the bullet’s stability 
or accuracy over any desired range: 
the bullet’s velocity, the rate of twist 
of the rifling, the bullet (or groove) 
diameter of the barrel, and_ the 
weight and shape of the bullet. We 
can combine the last two fairly well 
for brevity and refer to them as bul- 
let length. 

Probably the best known formula 
for determining the twist of a given 
bullet is the Greenhill formula which 
was worked out by an English scient- 
ist many years ago. Using Greenhill’s 
table to find the rate of twist for any 
bullet, you reduce the length of the 
bullet from inches to calibers. Thus 
1 25 caliber bullet one inch long is 
four calibers in length. You then look 
up the number “four” in the table 
and opposite it will be the twist in 
calibers, in this case 36.43 calibers. 
To reduce this twist to inches, you 
multiply by the diameter of the bul- 
let which gives you a 9.10 inch twist. 

Now let’s see what happens to a 
bullet in flight due to the rate of 
twist in the rifle barrel. Take a boy’s 
top. If this top is spun at just the 
right rate of speed, it will spin right 
on its point in one spot. If it is spun 
too fast, it will wobble around a bit 
until its rotational speed has fallen to 
a point where “it goes to sleep.” It 
remains there until its rotational 
speed again falls too low and then 
it starts to wobble and finally falls 
over. 


A spinning bullet behaves in the 
same manner as the top. If the rate 
of twist is right for the bullet and 
other conditions are correct, the bul- 
let will “go to sleep” when it leaves 


the muzzle and it will be so well 
stabilized that it will travel point on 
to the length of its effective range 
(less, or course, influence of gravity, 
air resistance and wind deflection). 

Finally at some distance (depend- 
ing on the rifle and cartridge used) 
the speed of forward velocity of the 
bullet and the speed of rotational 
velocity falls off to a certain point 
where the bullet, like the top, starts 
to wobble and loses its stability. 
Then it no longer flies point on. The 
accuracy disappears and when air re- 
sistance reaches a certain point it falls 
to the ground. 


As a general rule the longer the 
bullet in relation to its diameter, the 
faster it must be rotated. The twist 
of the rifling must be quicker to give 
it stability. All twists are designated 
by the number of inches of barrel 
length in which the rifling makes one 
complete turn. 


.By way of example let us take rifles 
chambered for the .22 caliber rim fire 
cartridges. Barrels chambered for the 
short cartridge which are loaded with 
a short 30 grain bullet to a muzzle 
velocity of 1030 ft. sec. are given a 
22 inch twist. Those barrels cham- 
bered for the .22 caliber long rifle 
cartridge loaded with a 40 grain bul- 
let to a muzzle velocity of 1075 ft. 
sec. have a 16 inch twist. If we re- 
chamber a .22 caliber short barrel for 
the .22 caliber long rifle cartridge 
and fire it in this barrel we find the 
bullet will not fly point on and will 
make a hole in the target that re- 
sembles a key hole. Also all accuracy 
is lost. 

Now let us take the same .22 cali- 
ber short barrel and rechamber it for 
the .22 caliber Hornet with a 45 grain 
bullet which is 5 grains heavier than 
the .22 caliber long rifle bullet and 
see what happens. Here the velocity 
is raised to 2600 ft. sec. and we can 
get reasonable accuracy to at feast 
100 yards. So we find that velocity is 
an important factor in determining 
the proper twist of the rifling. 
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Now and then we come across a 
combination of twist and cartridge 
that handles a wide variety of bullets 
and weights with anywhere from ac- 
ceptable to fine accuracy. Such a one 
seems to be the 10 inch twist for 
which all commercial and govern- 
ment rifles are cut in the 30-06 car- 
tridge. I have heard a number of rea- 
sons advanced for this 10 inch twist 
such as the companies figured all 
loads that would be used and select- 
ing the quickest twist that would give 
fair results with all of them. Then 
again it was a holdover from the days 
of the old Krag and the Springfield 
03 cartridge when the 220 grain bul- 
let was used. 

As Harry Pope demonstrated in 
1904 a 14 inch twist would stabilize 
a properly designed .30 caliber 220 
grain bullet at up to 1000 yards but 
the real answer seems to lay with the 
Army Ordnance Board which re- 
ported many years ago as follows. 
While troops may not require rifle 
fire at greater distances than about 
600 yards, machine guns which are 
chambered for the same cartridge, 
must deliver fair acuracy to extreme 
range or about 2500 yards. To stabil- 
ize the bullet at that range it was 
found by experiment that a 10 inch 
twist was necessary. This gave the 150 
grain bullet at 2700 ft. sec. velocity 
acceptable accuracy for troop ranges 
but was found somewhat short of 
machine gun ranges in World War I. 
So it seems that the machine gun was 
responsible for the 10 inch twist and 
in the interest of production all 
barrels were so cut and the commer- 
cial companies followed suit. 

As the trend is for lighter bullets at 
higher velocities, the 12 and 14 inch 
twist will deliver better accuracy with 
the popular lighter bullets than the 
10 inch twist. Winchester is the first 
commercial company to heed this 
fact. Hence the 12 inch twist is the 
new 308. 


Twist exerts another powerful in- 
fluence beyond just stabilizing the 


bullet. That is rotational velocit 
rate of spin of the bullet. This is 
reason why some bullets in our gp 
bore hotshots simply go to pieces jq 
the air and fail to arrive at the targep 
when the velocity is too high. It hag 
been pretty well established that jf 
is not heat or friction on the bullet! 
but the working of centrifugal forge. 
To start with the bullet jacket has 
been cut by the driving edge of the 
lands on its journey through the 
barrel. Now the higher the veloci 
the more the strain on the bullet 
jacket. When the velocity reaches g 
certain point the centrifugal forg 
created by the rate of spin is greater § 
than the weakened jacket will stand) 
Consequently the bullet goes to pieces] 
in the air. 2 

Another point in which rotational 
velocity plays a big part is on impact) 
The rotational velocity falls off very 
slowly in comparison to the forward 
velocity of the bullet. So accordi 
to the range the bullet is subject t 
heavy centrifugal pressures. As the 
bullet may ‘¢ distorted or its jacket 
weakened or ruptured by the driving 
edge of the lands the bullet may dis- 
integrate or go to pieces on im 
Thus a bullet does not actually brow 
up unless this exertion of centrifugal 
force can be termed an explosion 
Naturally the higher the forward 
velocity the greater the centrifugal 
force is exerted on impact. " 

Thus a bullet may go to pieces at 
short range and fail to penetrate and 
perform satisfactorily at longer range” 
when the velocities have fallen of? 
Spin also causes the bullet to drift) 
in the direction of the twist. This is” 
negligible over game range and call? 
be taken care of in the normal sig 
ing. 

There is a lot more that could t 
said of twist but the purpose of thit 
column is to give the hunter-riflem 
a working knowledge on bullet seleé 
tion. If your hunting calls for top 
notch accuracy, it will pay to give 
some thought to your rifle’s twist. 

The End 





